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The Roots rock SMC 





concert. 


For full story, see Features, Page 10 


ABOVE: Members of The Roots perform 
during the Feb. 24 concert at the Ross 
Sports Center. The Roots put on a nearly 
two and a half hour show. 

RIGHT: Jeremey Kizina of Japhy Ryder plays 
the guitar during the opening act of the 


Students fined for dorm damage 
DREAM house students feel effects of punishment 


By Emily Rand 
Staff Writer 


Eight members of the 
DREAM theme house were 
moved from Canterbury Hall to 
Founders Hall because of exten- 
sive damage to their suite. 

“It’s like living in a jail up 
here,” junior Bryan Wellens said. 
“We feel like we’re convicts. 
We’re really in lockdown up 
here.” 

DREAM is a mentoring pro- 
gram that pairs college students 
with children living in Vermont 
housing developments. They 
said their actions will not get in 
the way of the DREAM program. 

Wellens, along with juniors 
Dominic Piperno, Mike 
Kennedy, Dave O’Connor, Mike 
Lefebvre, Will Andrews, Tom 


See DREAM, Page 4 


Photo by Sean Cooley 
From left, Tom Wu, Bryan Wellens, Dominic Piperno, Mike Lefebvre, 
and front, Pat Clunan, are five of the eight residents who were moved 
from Canterbury to Founders due to extensive damage to their suite. 











S.A. draws up 
preliminary ideas 
for P-Day changes 


Students unsure about new events 


By Kate Power 
Staff Writer 


On April 30, the annual P- 
Day weekend will begin. This is 
a time for St.-Michael’s students 
to relax and enjoy their last 
weekend before finals and the 
end of the semester. For fresh- 
man, this isa new and unknown 
experience. 

For upperclassmen, howev- 
er, the celebration may be differ- 
ent than expected. The air-filled 
obstacle. course and blow-up 
castles of years past are no more, 
replaced with activities that are 
new to P-Day. 

“We aren’t going to have 
any inflatables this year,’ said 
Jennie Cernosia, director of stu- 
dent affairs. “They needed con- 
stant supervision, and last year 
we had to pay a damage fee to 
the company.” 

Consequently, there are 
some new ideas on the table. 

“We're going for more of a 
carnival setting,” said Greg 
Monahan, co-secretary of 
Programming for the Student 
Association. “We want more 
interactive activities.” 

The Programming Commit- 
tee, which includes faculty and 
students, plans P-Day. The com- 
mittee has been meeting every 
Friday for three weeks to come 
up with alternative ideas suchas 
temporary tattoos, giant games 
of Twister, Whiffle ball and face 
painting. 

“I’m sure there will be 
some seniors that will com- 
plain,” said Allison Sherman, 
co-secretary of the Program- 
ming Committee. “But we feel 
it’s time for a change. There will 
be more activities to do.” 

Monahan, however, is not 
worried about the reaction from 
people with traditional ideas of 
P-Day. 

“IT was worried at first 
because it’s a big change,” he 
said, “but we’ve received really 
positive feedback so far.” 





I think the students 
are getting a feel for 
what the S.A. can do 
since the concert was 
so good this year. 
Kids are always 
excited about P-Day. 
— Dave O’Connor 
junior 


79 





Other students are disap- 
pointed the inflatables won’t be 
part of the holiday anymore. 

“It’s a chance to be little 
kids for a day,” sophomore 
Theresa Ryan said. “I thought 
they were fun.” 

The Programming Commit- 
tee said money isn’t a factor for 
the elimination of the inflata- 
bles. The roughly $30,000 P- 
Day budget is made up of S.A. 
funds allocated specifically for 
the event plus the profit from the 
Roots concert on Feb. 24. 

“The tickets for the Roots 
sold really well,” Monahan said. 
“We're fine budget-wise.” 

In addition to the other 
activities, students can look for- 
ward to free food available at 
lunch and dinner. The S.A. is 
deciding on where the food will 
come from. There is also talk of 
a talent show, karaoke and live 
music. 

“It’s going to be different,” 
sophomore Paul Cushing said. 
“The inflatables were for every- 
one, and it seems like karaoke is 
only for select people. I don't 
think P-Day will be as exciting.” 

Junior Dave O/’Connor, 
however, feels differently. 

“T think the students are get- 
ting a feel for what the S.A. can 
do since the concert was so good 
this year,” O’Connor said. “Kids 
are always excited about P- 
Day.” 
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St. Michael’s College Security Log 


Excerpts from the February 18-24 security reports, courtesy of the St. Michael's College Office of Security 


Friday, February 18, 2005 Wednesday, February 23, 2005 
12:23 a.m. Noise complaint at Cashman Hall 12:01 a.m. Medical assistance at Townhouse 300s 
12:58 a.m. Animal complaint at Canterbury Hall 12:59 a.m. Lockout at JeanMarie 
1:34 a.m. Animal complaint at Townhouse 200s 5:23 a.m. Lockout at Cheray Hall 
1:58 a.m. Suspicious person at Founders Hall 10:47 a.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 
3:00 a.m. Vandalism at Townhouse 300s 11:48 a.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
2:46 p.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
6:04 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 300s 
6:27 p.m. Lockout at Hodson Hall 


Sunday, February 20, 2005 
6:10 a.m. Physical Plant assistance at Lyons Hall 
4:23 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Hamel Hall 
6:18 p.m. Lockout at Ryan Hall 
9:20 p.m. Lockout at Townhouse 300s 


Monday, February 21, 2005 
9:27 a.m. Lockout at Purtill Hall 
7:16 p.m. Lockout at Canterbury Hall 
8:33 p.m. Lockout at Canterbury Hall 


Saturday, February 19, 2005 
12:12 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
12:38 a.m. Noise complaint at Alumni Hall 
1:10 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
1:40 a.m. Lockout at Lyons Hall 
3:01 a.m. Escort at Tarrant Center 
10:06 a.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 
3:26 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at Townhouse 


Thursday, February 24, 2005 _— 
12:18 a.m. Suspicious person at St. Ed 
12:51 a.m. Suspicious person at Ryan Hall. 
8:13 a.m. Motor vehicle accident at East Entr 
10:56 p.m. Suspicious person at Campus Road 


Tuesday, February 22, 2005 
11:05 p.m. Motor vehicle assistance at Pontigny Hall 
4:06 p.m. Physical Plant assistance at St. Edmund’s 
7:05 p.m. Lockout at Alumni Hall 


400s 
4:05 p.m. Lockout at Joyce Hall 


By Thato Ratsebe 
Staff Writer 


Heidi St. Peter was a typical 
St. Michael’s student. She was an 
English major. She lived in 
Lyons, Alumni, Linnehan, the 
Ethan Allen apartments and a 
townhouse in the 300s. She was 
an orientation leader, gave tours, 
participated in senior week, was a 
student assistant and she went on 
the LEAP retreat. 

St. Peter, the new 
Mobilization of Volunteer Efforts 
assistant director reminisces 
about being at St. Michael’s as a 
student. She is taking after Steve 
Gabarino, who -was a MOVE 
assistant director. Gabarino had 
to relocate to Syracuse, N.Y., 
where his wife is doing a residen- 
cy. She looked up at the ceiling 
and smiled as she looked back on 
her time at St. Michael’s. 

“T used to hang out at Jennie 
Cernosia’s office all the time. I 
behaved like a typical college 
student. Thankfully, I never had 
to see Lou DiMasi,” she said with 
a laugh during a Feb. 17 inter- 
view. 

St. Peter is a St. Michael’s 
1996 alumna who found her way 
back to the college in January. 

St. Peter is warm, bubbly 
and bright, MOVE Director Ann 
Giombetti said. 

Giombetti said her new 
assistant is a very open person 
who has a nice rapport with stu- 
dents. 

St. Peter said she is excited 
about being back at St. Michael’s. 
She has always been attracted to 
the school because of its small 
community and Campus 
Ministry. 

“Watching other people do 
work at the MOVE office is such 
a great opportunity for me to 
learn and give back to the com- 
St. Peter said. 
in making a difference.” 


munity,” “T believe 
St. Peter works with more 
than 70 students, either through 


the MOVE office or workstudy 


9:12 p.m. Lockout at Founders Hall 
10:11 p.m. Lockout at Cashman Hall 


MOVE office has new, familiar addition 


96 alumna rejoins the St. Michael's community in a new capacity 


Heidi St. Peter helps Mark McGonis with his application for a service trip to Baltimore. 


programs. She wants the college 
to be sure that she was the best 
choice for the job. 

“St. Michael’s put faith in 
me and I would like to prove 
them right,” she said. 

Cernosia has known St. Peter 
for more than 10 years dating 
back to when she was on the 
Orientation Board. St. Peter was 
an orientation leader three of her 
four years at St. Michael’s and 
served as an orientation leader 
her junior and senior year. “She 
is energetic, compassionate, ded- 
icated and spiritual,” Cernosia 
said. 

St. Peter 
impressed by the students. 


said she is 
“My experience so far is 
even better than I imagined,” she 


said. “Students are inspiring, 
dedicated, and the time they put 
into the MOVE office is amaz- 


ing. 


St, Peter said the foundation 


she gained from St. Michael’s’ 


made her appreciate people and 
their needs. Her work with the 
MOVE office as a student also 
helped her connect with different 
people. 

“T find it life-giving to work 
with community and students,” 
she said. “It gives me a lot of 
hope and it’s a fun place to be.” 

St. Peter worked in the 
Alumni Office from 1999 to 2001 
before joining a local parish, 
where she was trying to explore 
becoming a social worker. She 
oversaw church volunteers and 
was in charge of service work 
with the community. Before that, 
she worked as a resident director 
in Lyons Hall while working on 
her graduate degree in education 
at the University of Vermont. 

St. Peter also did a full year 


of service in Selma, Ala., as a stu- 


«14:49 Me Vandalism at Ryan Hall 





Photo by Sean Cooley 


dent. The experience changed 


her entire direction, she said. 

When she heard about the 
job offer at St. Michael’s, she 
knew her prayers had been 
answered. 
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“T felt excited and had lots of 
anticipation,” St. Peter said. “To 
know that it was a reality was so 
exciting and I was hopeful about 
it.” She has already started to 
think about how she could grow 
and incorporate her skills in the 
MOVE office. 

The thought of working with 
Giombetti was also enticing. 

“T never thought I’d have the 
opportunity to work with Ann, so 
it was, wow, fantastic,” she said. 

The MOVE office has grown 
tremendously since her time as a 
student, St. Peter said. 

“If there could be more 
hours-in a day, that could be 
nice,’ St. Peter said. “There’s a 
lot to be learned.” 

She credits Cernosia and 
Giombetti for who she is today. 

“What they taught me I wish 
I can teach to students,” St. Peter 
said. “They did a great job of 
allowing me to be who I was, but 
they also pushed me to get out of 
my comfort zone and challenged 
me to grow.” j 

Cernosia is optimistic about 
the “not-so-new” face at the 
MOVE office. 

“The consistency with which 
she’s kept her focus on service 
has always been a bigger part of 
who she is and what she does,” 
Cernosia said. 
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S.A. keeps close track of enormous budget 


By Jeff Morton 
Echo Staff Editor 


The Student Association is 
responsible for allocating almost 
$400,000 of student activities 
money to clubs on campus each 
year. This is not an easy task, 
Secretary of Finance Lesley 
Robinson said. Robinson over- 
sees the budget. While this may 
seem like a large sum of money 
for one person to be responsible 
for, Robinson and S.A. President 
Andrew Pavlofsky say they are 
confident the money is being 
allocated to clubs in the best pos- 
sible way with the limited staff 
they have. 

The allocation process can 
be very tedious when people 
don’t know how it works, 
Robinson said. 

One of the most difficult 
parts about overseeing the budget 
is “people’s not understanding 
the process and not following the 
process,” she said. 

It is a constant battle with 
each club to get them to turn in 
their receipts and fill out the cor- 
rect paperwork for club reim- 
bursement, Robinson said. “I get 
frustrated when clubs don’t fol- 
low the process,” she said. 

_ For Pavlofsky, the most dif- 
ficult part of working on the S.A. 
is trying to manage everything 
and keep everybody happy. It 
takes a great deal of responsibili- 
ty and organizational skills to do 

what he and Robinson do, he 
said. 


Allocation process 

Robinson and _ Pavlofsky 
both have to be on their toes to 
keep track of the budget and how 
the money is being spent by the 
roughly 40 clubs on campus. At 
the beginning of the school year, 
the S.A. gets about $397,000 
from student activities fees, 
which students pay through their 
tuition payments. Each student 
pays about $220 per year, 
Robinson and Pavlofsky said. 

At the beginning of the year, 
10 percent of the money from 
student activities fees is given to 
the MOVE program, 7 percent is 
given to the Wilderness program, 
1 percent is given to charity and 
$200 is given to the incoming 
class. The remainder of the 
money is then allocated to differ- 
ent clubs such as the Special 
Events budget, which pays for 
events like the fall concert and P- 
Day. The Special Events budget 
was allocated $72,000 this year. 

The Executive Board was 
allocated about $35,000 of the 
S.A. money this year, some of 
which pays for stipends that E- 
Board members receive for their 
service. Pavlofsky’s stipend is 
about $1,400 per year, Vice 
President Meghan Symington 
receives about $1,200, and 
Robinson and the rest of the E- 
Board get roughly $600. 

_Money left over from club 

allocations is put into a general 
fund, which is known as the S.A. 
Reserves. This money is used for 
unforeseen programs that come 
up throughout the year that the 


Student Association's 
15 largest club budgets for 2004-05 


Special Events 
MOVE 

Executive Board 
Hilltop 
Wilderness 
WWPV 


MEK 
Drama Club 

The Defender 
Rugby Men 

ALLY 

Rugby Women 
Political Science © 
S.A. Reserves 
Coffeehouse 


S.A. decides to fund. It also gives 
the S.A. Senate some wiggle 
room for other events that they 
would like to sponsor, Robinson 
and Pavlofsky said. The S.A. 
Reserves budget has increased in 
the last year or two because they 
are tightening down on what they 
allocate to the clubs, Robinson 


~ said. 


Most of the time the Senate 
spends the money wisely, but 
there are some circumstances 
when Robinson and Pavlofsky 
don’t always concur with Senate 
judgments. 

“It’s their decision. We don’t 
always agree with everything that 
they give money to though,” 
Pavlofsky said. 


Getting money 

Clubs can either get money 
for activities through a_pre- 
approval process or through 
receipt reimbursement, Robinson 
and Pavlofsky said. If a club 
decides to use the pre-approval 
process, it submits a request for a 
certain amount of money to cover 
a specific need of the club, and 
that request is either granted or 
denied by Robinson depending 
on whether she feels the request 
is reasonable. If money is given 
to the club, it must provide a 
receipt to Robinson after making 
a purchase so she can see it was 
spent for the reason the club gave 
on the pre-approval form. 

Club «members can also 
spend their own money and sub- 
mit receipts for reimbursement. If 
the receipts submitted for reim- 
bursement are for unreasonable 
things, the S.A. will not reim- 
burse them, Robinson said. 

“I can’t reimburse you if you 
spend it wrongly,” Robinson said. 

_ The S.A. tries to be as coop- 
erative as possible, though. 


“We try to make it as accom- . 
- modating to the clubs as we can,” 


Pavlofsky said. 

The E-Board is a resource 
for students and clubs that is 
underused, Pavlofsky said. S.A. 
club money is meant to be spent 


_in a manner that will benefit the 


great number of students, 
Pavlofsky said. The money is 
strictly for students and not for 


$72,000 
$39,774 
$35,000 
$30,000 
$27,841 
$18,000 
$15,000 ~ 
$15,000 
$15,000 
$15,000 
$13,500 
$13,080 
$11,570 
$10,277 
$7,500 





academic departments, he said. 
There have been instances where 
departments have asked for S.A. 
money to bring in speakers, 
Robinson and Pavlofsky said. 

“The purpose of the money 
is for stuff that mutually benefits 
a wide array of students on cam- 
pus,” Pavlofsky said. 


Preventing money abuse 
Robinson and Pavlofsky said 

club money is thoroughly docu- 

mented and there is very little 
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room for clubs to try to abuse the 
system 

“All of the receipts are rec- 
onciled,” Robinson said. 

“Our students are pretty 
good. I can’t think of any situa- 
tion where a student has taken 
advantage of the system,” said 
Jennie Cernosia, director of 
Student Activities. 

“Tf clubs try to cheat the sys- 
tem, they’re going to be gone,” 
Pavlofsky said. Any attempted 
abuse or overspending is taken 
into account at the next year’s 
allocations. 

Robinson said she and 
Pavlofsky are there for the clubs 
as overseers but it’s the clubs’ 
responsibility to have a treasurer 
who keeps track of the individual 
budgets. Clubs should be in con- 
trol of their own money because 
it’s theirs to spend as long as it’s 
spent wisely, they said. 

“If clubs don’t do what they 
say they will do, the money can 
be taken back,” Robinson said. * 

Cernosia said Robinson does 
a very good job at keeping track 
of the S.A. budget. 

“It’s very labor intensive on 
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Lesley,” she said. “Lesley does 
the best that she can. She should 
really be given an internship out 
of it and a higher stipend, and she 
should also have a staff of people 
to help her.” 


Leftover money 

The S.A. usually doesn’t have 
money left over at the end of the 
year. 

“We make sure that there is 
no surplus,” Cernosia said. “If we 
see that there is going to.be extra 
money, we find something to do 
with it.” ‘ 

Cernosia also said the S.A. 
has never spent more than it has 
had. 

“We’ve never ended up in 
the red,” she said. If there were 
to be a deficit, Cernosia said the 
money would come off the top of 
the following year’s budget. 
According to Pavlofsky, the 
S.A.’s Constitution says club 
spending is public information. 
All students need to do is talk to 
him or Robinson and they would 
be happy to explain how the 
money is spent, he said. 

Students are getting more 
bang for their buck, Pavlofsky 
said. 

“They are getting much 
more benefit out of that $220 
than they feel,” he said. “At least 
70 percent of students have prob- 
ably participated in an S.A. 
event.” 
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From staff reports 


Former assistant librarian 
Joseph D. Sullivan died Feb. 5 at 
Fletcher Allen Health Care in 
Burlington. He was 94. 

Many co-workers remember 
him as an energetic man who was 
dedicated to his profession. 

“When the library was 
moved from Klein to Durick, he 
‘helped move the books,” said 
Robert Bouchard-Hall, associate 
director for bibliographic servic- 
es. “They used sled dogs to take 
the books over to Durick. He 
probably spent 20 hours doing 
this.” 

Others remember Sullivan 
for his volunteer services. 

“TJ remember when Joe came 
back after his retirement, he 
began doing some volunteer 
work at a local nursing home,” 
said Joyce Stowell, acquisition 
specialist. “We used to joke that 
Joe was older than most of the 
people he was reading to.” 

A very religious man, he 
spent countless hours supporting 
the anti-abortion movement. 

“For him, it was very impor- 
tant to protect each and every 
life,” said Marta Umanzor, pro- 
fessor of modern languages. “He 
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Photo courtesy of St. Michael’s College Archives 
Joseph Sullivan helped the Durick Library run smoothly for nearly 46 years. 


Former SMC librarian dies 





1 
He had some very 
strong convictions 

and principles, but he 

was also able to work 
with other people. I 

couldn’t have asked 

for a better assistant. 


— Joe Popecki 
library director 


dedicated his life to that pur- 


pose.” 


In 1993, Sullivan received 
the Pro-Lifer of the Year Award 
from Vermont Right to Life. 

Remembered as a man who 
stood by his beliefs, he left a 
strong impression on his co- 
workers. 

“He had some very strong 
convictions and __ principles,” 
Popecki said, “but he was also 


able to work with other people. I- 


couldn’t have asked for a better 
assistant.” 

Sullivan began working at 
St. Michael’s in 1949 as the act- 
ing director of the library before 
eventually settling as the assis- 


tant director, said Mike. Arena, 
the supervisor at the circulation 
desk. 

Sullivan retired in 1976 but 
continued to work part time in 
the library until 1995. 

According to The Burlington 
Free Press, Sullivan was born in 
Brooklyn, N.Y., on Sept. 28, 
1910, Sullivan was raised in 
Cazenovia, N.Y. He graduated 
from Fordham University in 
1938, and the Syracuse 
University School of Library 
Science in 1949. 

On Dec. 28, 1946, Sullivan 
married Anne T. Malloy in St. 
Cecilia Church in Englewood, 
N.J. Anne predeceased him on 
Oct. 16, 2004. 

Sullivan served in the U.S. 
Army during World War II in the 


-North African and Italy cam- 


paigns former Library Director 
Joe Popecki said. Sullivan was 
awarded the Purple Heart and 
Silver Star with Oak Leaf Cluster 
for wounds he received while 
saving the life of another soldier. 

Sullivan displayed his patri- 
otism each Flag Day by writing a 
letter to The Burlington Free 
Press describing historical 
aspects of the flag. 


Student loses lawsuit 
against U. Montana 
psychology department 


By Tristan Scott 
Montana Kaimin 
University of Montana 


MISSOULA, Mont. — A 
former graduate student who 
sued the University of 
Montana for damages under 
the claim that he was unfairly 
kicked out of a doctoral pro- 
gram will not collect any 
money, a jury ruled Thursday 
in Missoula District Court. 

Following a nine-day trial 
and after two-and-a-half hours 
of deliberation, jurors voted 9- 
3 against Don Hite, saying the 
plaintiff didn’t prove that his 
dismissal from UM’s clinical 
psychology department in 
1997 was unwarranted or an 
abuse of anyone’s judgment. A 
two-thirds vote was required 
to render a verdict. 

In his closing statement, 
defense attorney Gary Graham 
said Hite was dismissed from 
the program on the basis that 
his performance wasn’t suffi- 
ient to satisfy the demands of 
the psychology department. 

Hite’s attorney, Brian 
Delaney, said previous testi- 
mony made it clear that UM 
professors were determined to 
run Hite out of the program. 
Delaney referred to earlier tes- 
timony from Hite, when he 
described a confrontation with 
psychology professor David 
Schuldberg. 

According to Hite, 
Schuldberg once threatened to 
ruin his career in psychology, 
and Hite’s relationship with 
the professor was strained 
thereafter. 

Delaney requested that 
jurors award Hite damages in 
the full amount, and said only 
then would Hite be compen- 


sated for not being allowed to 
complete a program that could 
have led to a doctoral career. 

The trial began Feb. 9 in 
District Court, but is the prod- 
uct of a 1998 lawsuit Hite filed 
after the Montana University 
System denied a formal com- 
plaint he made saying two pro- 
fessors had acted hostile 
toward him. 

Hite finished the first two 
years of the three-year doctor- 
al program, but was kicked out 
in January 1997, one semester 
before he was expected to 
graduate. 

During his fourth semes- 
ter in the program, UM psy- 
chology professors 
Schuldberg and Christine 
Fiore made allegations of aca- 
demic inadequacy against 
Hite, despite his 3.86 grade 
point average. 

UM denied the claims, 
attorney Gary Graham told the 
jury, and forced Don Hite out 
of the program because he was 
unfit to be a clinical psycholo- 
gist. 

In his closing statements, 
Graham said grades only 
reflect specific qualities of a 
student, while written evalua- 
tions reflect what a grade can't 
measure, like a student's inter- 
action with peers and profes- — 
sors. ‘ 

“If grades were the only 
thing, why have evaluations?” 
he said. 

Graham said trying to be a 
clinician with good grades but 
poor clinical skills is like try- 
ing to be a truck driver with a 
perfect understanding of the 
driver’s manual, but who can’t 
back up an 18-wheeler. ’ 





— U-wire 





DREAM: Suitemates feel effects of punishment 


Continued from Page 1 


Wu, and sophomore Patrick 
Clunan make up the DREAM 
They are each 
being charged $427 for damage 
to their Canterbury suite, along 
with an $800 fine for a broken 
door, Clunan said. In addition to 
these fines, the eight students are 
on probation until Dec. 31, must 
do 15 hours of community serv- 
ice and were moved to Founders 
Hall while their suite was 
repaired. 

“I know it’s kind of ridicu- 
Clunan said of the damage, 
“but you put eight guys, especial- 
ly eight big guys together, it’s 
unavoidable.” 

Clunan, 


theme house. 


lous,” 


Kennedy, and 
Piperno said most of the damage 
was a series of small fist-or foot- 
sized holes in the walls. 
Kennedy added O’Connor’s 
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room door had been split when it 
was kicked in. 

“The whole thing just kind 
of snowballed,” Clunan said. 
“Once a few holes appeared, then 
everyone knew our suite as a 
dump.” 

Piperno said he thought a 
third of the holes in the 
Canterbury suite were not caused 
by members of the DREAM 
theme house. 

The eight students were 
moved into Founders in the 
beginning of February. After a 
meeting with Residence Life on 
Feb. 23, they were able to move 
back into Canterbury on Feb. 24. 

Student Life Director Lou 
DiMasi said extensive damage is 
usually called in by residents or 
resident assistants. DiMasi said 
Residence Life and Facilities go 
through every room on campus 
MOTE SIL WE OST! sat 
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during long breaks to check fire 
alarms. Occasionally they come 
across contraband items or room 
damage, which is then reported, 
he said. 

Piperno, Kennedy and 
Clunan said the move was an 
inconvenience. Clunan said the 
sanctions handed down by 
Residence Life were disorgan- 
ized and thought they would be 
able to move in during Presidents 
Day break. 

“T have a friend and they 
were going to be in the same sit- 
uation as us,” Kennedy said, “and 
they ended up fixing it up them- 
selves. They say that we’re being 
uncooperative and that we’re 
making trouble, but we haven’t 
done anything discipline-wise.” 

The students all said they 
assumed Security was told to do 
extra checks on them while they 
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The whole thing just 
kind of snowballed. 
Once a few holes 
appeared, then 
everyone knew our 
suite as a dump. 


— Patrick Clunan 
junior member of DREAM house 


lived in Founders. 

“The girls on the other side 
of the hall said that they’d never 
seen Security up here until now,” 
Piperno said. 

Director of Security Peter 
Soons said he hadn’t been asked 
to perform extra checks on the 
DREAM house members. 


“There was no_ specific 
advice to do that,” Soons said. 
“We were advised that people 
were put on the fourth floor, but 
there was no request to do special 
rounds.” 

R.A.s were instructed to 
keep a close eye on the DREAM 
suite members while they were in 
Founders, said Mary Kohut, a 
sophomore R.A. If R.A.s heard 
of any disturbances from the 
DREAM §suitemembers, they 
were to report it to Residence 
Life, Kohut said. 

The DREAM house mem- ; 
bers were eager to move back in 
to their Canterbury home. 

“We’ve taken advantage of 
the situation,” Wellens said of 
moving into Founders. “We’ve 
come in here and made the best 
of it.” 


—_—— + —- ~—-— —— + 
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Sacrifice isn’t standard for all students 


Lenten obligations are taken seriously by some, but not all 


By Graham Jesmer 
Staff Writer 


It’s the season of the liturgical year 
when Catholics and other Christians pre- 
pare to celebrate the death and resurrection 
of Jesus Christ. Starting Feb. 9 with Ash 
Wednesday, Lent is 40 days long, culmi- 
nating in the celebration of Easter. 

“Lent is a time every year when peo- 
~ ple can decide to convert their hearts to 
God, in keeping with Jesus’ message that 
you make a decision in your heart to love 
God,” said Joanne Nelson of Campus 
Ministry. 

The Rev. Marcel Rainville says he 
feels this season is important for everyone, 
not just for Catholics. 

“T think Lent is important as a time to 
take stock of where your life is headed,” 
Rainville said. “We all do this to some 
extent by how we watch what we eat, how 
well we do our work, how well we live our 
commitments and relationships.” 

The season of Lent marks a time when 
people make sacrifices or do a little some- 
thing extra to strengthen their relationship 
with God. 

Many students who participate in Lent 
do not attend Mass regularly, like sopho- 
more Katie Moore. 

“I’m giving up fried foods this year,” 
she said. “They’re unhealthy for you any- 
way. I don’t go to Mass normally, but I 
grew up in a Catholic family and went to a 
Catholic high school. It’s just what you do 





Lent 2005 
Triduum Services 
Holy Thursday: 7 p.m., March 
24, chapel 


Good Friday: 7 p.m., March 25, 
.Holy Family Parish, Essex Jct. 


Holy Saturday: 7 p.m., March 
26, St. Lawrence Parish, Essex 
ICG 


Easter Sunday: 11 a.m., March 
27, chapel 


Emmaus Retreat 


April 1-3. For more information, 
call Joanne Nelson, 654-2344 


Web sites for daily readings, 
Lent reflections and general 
information for Catholics: 
www2.smcvt.edu/cministry 
www.AmericanCatholic.org 


at this time.” 

Other students, such as sophomore 
Jameson Aubut, don’t feel the need to par- 
ticipate in these customs. 

“I’m not giving anything up,” he said. 
“I mean, I’m not really big on the whole 


It’s greener here! 


Free Checkin 
for [Life 


Start with a truly free account— 
That stays free—guaranteed—with no usage 
requirements or hidden fees. Plus, you earn interest! 


Use the latest technology— 
Access your account online or by phone 24/7, even 
pay your bills and view check images online, all at 


no charge. 


Get local— 


Friendly, local service including easy access with 38 
locations throughout Vermont and unlimited five- 


person Calls. 


merchants Z; 


Vermont's Premier Community Bank 


800-322-5222 


-www.mbvt.com 


BANK 








religion thing, and I don’t think church 
does anything for me.” 

Nelson said most of the students she is 
in contact with view the season differently. 

“The people coming in and out of my 
office have been mentioning the things 
they’re giving up,” Nelson said. “It’s 
mostly decadent stuff, desserts or can- 
dies.” 

About 30 people took part in St. 
Michael’s annual fast for peace on Ash 
Wednesday, Nelson said. Since then, about 
20 people have taken part in the weekly 
devotions put on by Campus Ministry, 
including rosaries and Stations of the 
Cross. 

Rainville has also seen some St. 
Michael’s students doing a little extra. 

Rainville recently went to dinner at 


The Rey. Mike 
Cronogue annoints 
sophomore Kevin 
Labresh on Ash 
Wednesday, the begin- 
ning of Lent. 


Dismas House, a 
halfway house for for- 
mer prisoners. “We 
gave them food, but I 
realized for the first 
time that they needed 
care and love more 
than chow,” he said. “1 
felt that our conversa- 
tion with them was 
also food of the human, spiritual kind that 
showed that they, too, are God’s beloved. I 
thought we had gone to bring them a meal, 
but I realized God had sat with us at the 
table.” 

Moore has seen most of her friends 
make the effort to give something up 
instead of doing something extra. 

“A lot of people start the season say- 
ing that they are going to give something 
up,’ Moore said, “but sometimes they 
don’t follow through on it.” 

“Students should try to do things that 
will help others, not only materially, but so 
that they feel that they are part of a larger 
community and family, the human family,” 
Rainville said. 


Photo by Sean Cooley 


Take a seat. 


And take in the scenery! 


Open your account by June 30, 2005 and 
you'll be relaxing in this stylish, ultra- 
comfortable, adjustable beach chair! 


Take one home today! 


Personal accounts only. $100 deposit to open account. Fees apply for non-Merchants Bank ATM use and replacement cards. Check safekeeping (free 


service) required. Annual Percentage Yield (APY) for Free Checking for Life* as of 02/22/05: $1-$1,499 is 0.15% APY: $1,500-$4,999 is 0.20% APY; $5,000- 


$9,999 is 0.30% APY; $10,000+ is 0.40% APY. Rates are variable and subject to change. Gift will be received at account opening. IRS requires gift value 


be reported as interest income. Limit one gift per household. New Free Checking for Life’ customers only. Copyright © 2005 Member FDIC. 
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Editorial 
S.A. money on tight leash 


Imagine getting paid about $600 a year to manage almost 
$400,000. Not really the ideal job you would look for after 
enduring a $120,000 college education. Well, imagine manag- 
ing all that money while carrying a full college course load. 
Seems nearly impossible, doesn’t it? One St. Michael’s stu- 
dent does it, and she seems to be doing a pretty good job. 

The Defender and The Echo met with Student Association 
President Andrew Pavlofsky, Secretary of Finance Lesley 
Robinson and Student Activities Director Jennie Cernosia on 
Feb. 23 to discuss how the $397,000 S.A. budget is managed, 
and both publications will admit they were surprised. For a 
number of years. The Defender has unsuccessfully been 
attempting to acquire a budget with a detailed list of club 
spending. And The Defender will admit it was a bit suspicious 
that perhaps clubs were allocated thousands of dollars and 
being allowed to do whatever they wanted with it, whether it 
be spending hundreds on excessive pizza parties, or treating 
themselves to random trips and conferences whenever they 
wanted. The Defender wasn’t aware of the budgeting process, 
but its suspicions have been put to rest. When money is allo- 
cated to a club at the beginning of the year, the thousands 
aren’t just handed over to be spent at will. Events are either 
pre-approved after filling out a descriptive form about the 
event, or clubs spend their own personal money and apply for 
reimbursement through the S.A. Everything must have a valid 
receipt or there will be no reimbursement, and everything is 
documented. 

The Defender and The Echo did get a monthly report of 
all the clubs’ spending and their budgets. It is extensive, but 
not every amount spent is detailed with a complete description 
~ of the event. For that, you would have to individually go back 
and look at the receipts. Ideally, Cernosia said, a detailed 
tracking system like this could exist, but the S.A. just doesn’t 
have the staff to do it. Robinson does everything she can just 
to keep up with receipt approvals and reimbursements. She 
said she is constantly responding to e-mails, or is in and out of 
her office ue tabs on all the spending. 

In Cernosia’s 20-plus years overseeing the S.A. and help- 
ing out, she can remember only two or three times a club has 
overspent its budget — and they were either mishaps or unan- 
ticipated, she said. She couldn’t think of any time students 
have blatantly tried to abuse the system. Even if they did, 
Pavlofsky said there are three sets of eyes keeping track of 
receipts and spending. 

“Lesley is on top of it all the time,” he said. 

“In perfect world, Lesley would get a higher stipend, and 
she could use an assistant,” Cernosia said. Robinson and other 
S.A. Executive Board members receive stipends that come out 
of the Executive Board budget. “She’s managing almost 
$400,000. She has to make time for it, and it’s just over- 
whelming.” 

Robinson will graduate this year, leaving the S.A. to 
recruit a new secretary of finance. Perhaps it’s time, in light of 
the work load the secretary carries, to boost the compensation 
or create an assistant position. While clubs are meant to be in 
charge of their own money — they have advisers and are 
required to have a club treasurer — the S.A. secretary still must 
oversee the entire budget. Is it wise and considerate to put that 
entire responsibility on one person? Could and shouldn’t it be 
done better with one more helping hand? 

Christine Danyow 
Executive Editor 


THE DEFENDER 
——MISSION STATEMENT ———— 


As the editorial staff of The Defender, the student-run newspa- 
per of St. Michael’s College, we strive to accurately, professionally 
and ethically report the news affecting the lives of students in the 
community. 

The decisions we make with regard to content and style are our 
own, and are influenced only by our goal of both informing and 
entertaining our readers. 

We believe in the freedom of expression. We encourage our 
readers to express their views at any time. 

The Defender publishes letters to the editor in response to arti- 
cles that we have printed in the paper and issues on campus. The 
Defender does not publish anonymous letters. Letters will be edited 
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Members of the Vermont National Guard 40th Army Band eat lunch in Alliot Halls on Feb. 28 after 


playing at Fort Ethan Allen. 





Assisted suicide controversial, but should be allowed 


Staff Editorial 
The Collegiate Times 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 
and State University 


BLACKSBURG, Va. — The 
California state legislature is con- 
sidering the “California 
Compassionate Choices Act.” 
This legislation would allow 
mentally competent, terminally- 
ill people to end their lives with 
medical assistance. 

This is not the first time such 
a law has been considered by 


‘California. Voters rejected a sim- 


ilar proposal in a 1992 referen- 
dum, and similar legislation did 
not pass the state ele in 
1999. 

The legislation in California 
is being considered at the same 
time that the Bush administration 
is trying to overturn Oregon’s 
assisted-suicide law. Oregon is 
the only state with this type of 
law. The appeal, which was filed 
on John Ashcroft’s last day as 
attorney general, was rejected by 
the U.S. District Court and is 
being appealed. 

This is a most controversial 
issue. For some, the legislation 
represents government-sanc- 


tioned suicide. For others, the 


legislation gives those with a ter- 
minal illness the freedom to end 


6 
Suicide is a delicate 
topic and should be 
avoided at all costs 
within reason ... If 
people are terminally 


ill and in severe pain, © 


then they should have 
the option of ending 
their lives as 
painlessly as possible. 
79 


their life on their terms. 

As with most moral issues, 
the question is over what values 
can be imposed on others. Most 
people reading this editorial are 
young, in good health and have 
not faced the prospect of a 
painful, terminal illness. For this 


_Treason, we must overcome the 


urge to dictate what somebody in 
a terminal situation can do with 
his or her remaining lives. 
Assisted suicide should not 
be taken lightly and should not be 
available to everyone. This is 
why there must be a minimum 
age, and assisted suicide should 
not be available to children. 
Further, intensive counseling 
on the procedure and the ramifi- 
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cations of the decision must be 
mandatory before the procedure 
can be carried out. The person 
must be in a lucid state of mind 
in order to consent. There must 
be safeguards in place to prevent 
any abuse of this procedure by 
those who do not have the best 
intentions of the patient at heart. 

Suicide is a delicate topic - 
and should be avoided at all 
costs within reason. While most 
people oppose suicide, this pro- 
cedure cannot be lumped into the 
same category. If people are ter- 
minally ill and in severe pain, 
then they should have the option 
of ending their lives as painlessly 
as possible. 

It is tempting to try to dictate 
how others should live their lives, 
particularly when we are not 
empathetic to what they are 
going through. The greatest show 
of empathy is to take compassion 
on those in great pain and give 
them the chance to end their lives 
as they see fit. 


— U-wire 


and editorials. 


CORRECTIONS 


Penguin Plunge: A Feb. 16 Page 
1 Penguin Plunge caption incor- 
rectly said the event raised 
more than $500,000. It raised 
more than $260,000. 


Ross courts open: A Feb. 16 
Page 2 article on Ross side 
courts was cut off. The final sen- 
tence should have read, “Men's 
lacrosse coach Paul Schimoler, 
who handles work-study pro- 
gramming for students, is trying 
to establish hours for students 
who want to reserve time to play 
on the courts... , 
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SPEAKS 


If you could star in any 
movie already made, what 
would it be? 


“The Sound of Music’, 
because it’s a timeless 
classic.” 


Patrice Daniel, ’'06 


“Porno with Jenna Jameson 
- it’s pretty self-explanato- 
ry.” 


Mike Manning, '05 


“Napoleon Dynamite’, 
because | love his dance 
moves. | have them 
memorized.” 


Sara McLaughlin, ’06 


“Marry Poppins’, because | 
want to dance with Dick 
van Dyke on the rooftops.” 


Hanna Nallett, ’'08 





“Casablanca’, because it’s 
‘an old classic and I’d love 
to play the role of 
Humphrey Bogart.” 


Paul Cushing, ’07 


“Shrek’, because it would 
be fun to be acartoon. | 
would play Fiona because 
she’s funny.” : 


Min Lee, SIS, South Korea 


“Boogie Nights’, because 
Dirk Diggler doesn’t hold a 
candle to me.” 


Will Roche, 06 


“George Wallace’, 
because it was about one 
of the most controversial 
politicians of the 20th 
century.” 


i Paolo Rosales,"O5~-~-'~- ; | 
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Associate business professor Robert Putzel, pictured here in Senegal, was trapped in Hotel Des Mille during 
Rwanda’s genocide in 1994, Six times as many people died in the Rwandan genocide as in the recent tsunami 


disaster, Putzel said. 


The real ‘Hotel Rwanda’ 


Professor witnessed '94 Rwandan genocide 


By Mary Kohut 

Staff Writer 
Robert Putzel, associate 
business professor at St. 


Michael’s, has had his fair share 
of fine dining in Rwanda. After 
the Rwandan genocide began in 
1994, Putzel was trapped in 
Rwanda’s Hotel Des Mille 
Collines, a place now known to 
cinema fans as “Hotel Rwanda.” 

“We ate there to the accom- 
paniment of automatic weapons 
and the rhythm of mortars and 
cannon, Putzel wrote in his 
Rwanda Diary. 

While Putzel was busy cut- 
ting up his dinner, people were 
cutting up their neighbors, he 
said. “These people make the 
Holocaust look light.” 

The film “Hotel Rwanda” 
details how hotel manager Paul 
Rusesabagina provided a sanctu- 
ary for 1,268 people during the 
mass murders. The Rwanda 
genocide, lasting about 100 days, 
caused the death of almost 1 mil- 
lion ethnic Tutsis and their sym- 
pathizers. 

Putzel described the fright- 
ening sights and sounds sur- 


_ rounding the hotel in his diary. 


“We could hear the staccato 
firing of assault rifles and the 
heavier thud of artillery,” he 


_ wrote. “There were two loud 


explosions ... the next thing I 
remember was being on the 
floor.” 

Putzel remembers hearing a 
voice say, “We are under fire! 
Everyone has dropped to the 
floor!” 

Putzel’s diary detailed the 
firefly action of tracers, ringing 
of gunfire, and the smell of 
sewage and corpses. The hotel 
and its guests made it through 
every attack unharmed. Many of 
the close calls can be viewed in 
the film. 

Rwanda, a country located in 
East Africa, has a population of 
about 6 million. The Hutu peo- 
ple, comprising 90 percent of the 
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‘Hotel Rwanda’ 


Where: Roxy Cinema; 
Burlington 

When: Feb. 25 - March 3. 
Daily: 1:15, 3:55, 6:45, 
9:25 

Late Show Fri & Sat: 11:45 
Director: Terry George 
Starring: Don Cheadle, Nick 
Nolte, Joaquin Phoenix, 
Sophie Okonedo, Antonio 
David Lyons 

MPAA Rating: PG-13 


“Hotel Rwanda” was 
nominated for 3 Academy 
Awards, including Best 
Actor, Best Actress, and 
Best Screenplay. - 


power struggle with the Tutsi, 
who make up 9 percent, Putzel 
wrote. Rwanda’s President 
Juvenal Habyarimana had been 
delaying the Tutsi rebels from 
gaining a share of power for 
some time, he wrote. The presi- 
dent was en route to sign a peace 
agreement between the two peo- 
ples, when his plane was shot 
down on April 5, beginning the 
genocide. 

The Hutus blamed the Tutsi 
rebels and called their guerrilla 
militia into effect, with orders to 
kill all Tutsis. Guns and 
machetes were the weapons of 
choice. 

Putzel recalled the terrifying 
few days spent in the hotel before 
a U.S. convoy came to rescue all 
70 foreign guests. Meanwhile, 
refugees by the hundreds poured 
in seeking sanctuary. 

Though Putzel approves of 
the film, he said there were a few 
errors. Director Terry George 
portrays the hotel manager as the 
only hero. The hotel owner, a 
Dutchman named “Bik,” was the 
first to start taking in refugees, 
Putzel said. The film also over- 
dramatizes the fighting at the 
hotel, he said. 

The Rev. Mike Cronogue 
teaches a course. called 
Approaches to Peace. He took 


who said it was difficult to watch 
because of its graphic nature. 

“T sat with my knees up, fin- 
gers in my ears, and head 
between my knees,” sophomore 
Shawna Wakeham said. “I had to 
get up and leave a few times. 
You really don’t want to see it, 
but you know you have to.” 

Some students said they 
thought the United States did not 
do enough to help end Rwandan 
genocide. 

“It’s important we know 
what the government hides from 
us,” sophomore Will Benoit said. 
“T hate the fact that we overlook 
it. Who cares about “American 
Idol’ when there are people 
dying?” 

First-year Lucy Morrisette 
agreed. “I don’t think there are 
enough courageous people in 
Congress,” she said. “If you hear 
the word ‘genocide’... that’s cat- 
astrophic ... you need to help.” 

Putzel said six times as many 
people died in the Rwandan 
genocide as in the recent tsunami 
disaster. Developed countries 
should make a better commit- 
ment to developing Africa, he 
said. 

“Recently U.N. spokesman 
Fred Eckhard called Africa some- 
thing like a ‘perpetual tsunami,’” 
Putzel said. “Just sending more 
money won’t accomplish the 
objective. Local customs and 
tenuous rule of law drain huge 
amounts of money from aid proj- 
ects and create donor fatigue. 
The U.N. or some more effective 
agency should be supervising 
many African countries’ adminis- 
trations much more closely.” 

Putzel said political bank- 
ruptcy should be declared in parts 
of Africa. 

“Some world leader needs to 
step forward and openly declare 
much of Africa politically bank- 
rupt,” Putzel said. “After 20 to 
50 years of well-funded receiver- 
ship — not a long time — even 
these disaster areas would 
achieve prosperity, stability and 
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By Matt Ryan 
Staff Writer 


A bare-chested, bearded man 
wearing only hiking boots and a 
Speedo trudged along the icy 
shore of Lake Champlain through 


the snow and the bustling 
crowds. He trudged passed 
Captain America, barefoot 


cupids, old men in skirts and 
Teenage Mutant Ninja Turtles. 
He trudged into a white tent and 
disappeared. The Beach Boys 
played and the smell of chili blew 
in with the morning breeze. 

Suddenly, teams of cos- 
tumed combatants exploded out 
of the tent and charged the frozen 
water amid thousands of cheer- 
ing spectators. In bright orange 
shirts, hot pink tube socks, shark 
suits and cowboy hats, they raced 
down the boat ramp like lem- 
mings and plunged into a Buick- 
sized hole in the ice. 

By mid-afternoon on Feb. 
12, more than 700 warm bodies 
had bounded into the 33-degree 
water in Burlington’s 10th annual 
Penguin Plunge. Local organiza- 
tions sponsored the event, which 
raised money for the Special 
Olympics. The Penguin Plunge 
is the largest single contributor to 
the Vermont Special Olympics. 

The plungers ranged from 
elementary school students to the 
elderly and included some St. 
Michael’s students and faculty. 

“We raised $1,200,” said 
sophomore Casey Brooks, one of 
five all-female members of Team 
Founders’ Flounders. “We got 
our donations from family and 
friends. They’re living through 
us right now.” 

Solo plungers and teams 
each had to raise at least $175, 
which included a $25 registration 
fee. All participants received a 
winter hat for contributing, but 
prizes were awarded for greater 
contributions. A contribution of 
$2,000 warranted a jacket. 

After Brooks emerged from 


Photo By Sean Cooley 
Penguin plungers brave the cold water in Lake Champlain to raise money for the Vermont Special Olympics. 


enguin 
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the icy water, she said she hopes 
to participate in next year’s 
plunge. 

The Founders’ Flounders, a 
mix of new and returning 
plungers, wore matching T-shirts 
featuring their team name. The 
winner of the Plumage Award for 
best costume went to a team that 
was body painted and dressed as 
the Teenage Mutant Ninja 
Turtles. 

“T liked the fairies,” junior 
Anne Fletcher said. Fletcher was 
plunging for her second year in a 
row. 

Since the first plunge, the 
event has grown. 

“Last year we raised 
$225,000,” said Wally Mariani, 
who has volunteered with the 
plunge for the past five years. 
“We had 693 people plunge then. 
The first plunge only had eight 
people.” 

In a press release release, 
Hannah Nelson, Vermont Special 
Olympics fundraising events 
manager, said the event raised 
over $260,000 this year with 747 
plungers, a new record. About 
125 volunteers, including 65 
cadets from Norwich helped out 
with the event. 

Participants ran to the water 
and then back into heated tents to 
change. Roped off alleys divided 
the crowds and tents. Cadets 
from Norwich University 
manned the ropes in green army 
fatigues and kept the paths clear 
for the plungers. 

“It’s pretty crazy,” Matt 
Roberto, a first-year at Norwich, 
said. “You couldn’t pay me 
enough to go in there,” 

Two Burlington Fire 
Department rescue workers sat at 
the water hole’s edge and talked 
with plungers who swam in the 
hole as if it were filled with bath 
water. 

Gabe Diaz, a man in a pen- 
guin costume, the 
crowds and posed for anyone 
with a camera, something he said 


perused 


Photo by Tom Smith 
Gabe Diaz posed for pictures in 
his penguin costume at Lake 
Champlain during Burlington’s 
10th annual Penguin Plunge. 


he’s done for eight years. He said 
he recently plunged in Lake 
Michigan. 

“This event is awesome,” 
Diaz said. “It really gets the 
community together.” 

Inside one of the tents, Eric 
Carter, a Middleton, Vt. resident, 
sipped hot chocolate and waited 
to plunge. He made his costume 
from items he found in his par- 
ents’ house. 

“T wanted to make my par- 
ents proud this year,” Carter, said 
while adjusting his coconut bra 
and grass skirt. “It’s for a good 
cause and I raised $605.” 

Volunteers distributed 
refreshments and prizes through- 
out the tents. 

“They’re a thank-you for the 
people raising the money,” vol- 
unteer Laurie Aunchman said. 
“If you want to see where this 
money is going, the Special 
Olympic athletes are competing 
in their Winter Games at the 
Bolton Valley Resort from March 
11 to 13.” 




































FOROSCOPES 


By Sean Cooley 








LIBRA: (Sept. 23-Oct. 22) 
Don’t be jealous just because your room- 
mate has been chatting online with babes 
all day. “Tina, come get some ham!” 





SCORPIO: (Oct. 23-Nov. 21) 
You will experience a dream in which you 
are traveling Asia. You will wake up dis- 
oriented. 





SAGITTARIUS: (Nov. 22-Dec. 21) 
Instead of always following your heart, 
how about paying some attention to your 
ailing liver this weekend? 





CAPRICORN: (Dec. 22-Jan. 19) 
“Mi restaurante favorito es Alliot Dining 
Hall.” Impress your friends with your abil- 
ity to say something in Spanish. 





AQUARIUS: (Jan. 20-Feb. 18) 
Give $20 to a charity you have never 
heard of, it probably needs help. 





PISCES: (Feb. 19-March 20) 
Beat the cold Vermont weather by packing 
on a few pounds. No one will mind, there 
will just be more of you to love. 





ARIES: (March 21-April 19) 
Call your parents, they want to know what 
you are doing with your life and where 
their $30,000 a year is going. 


























TAURUS: (April 20-May 20) 
You should look into changing your Zodiac 
sign. Taurus just doesn’t seem to be working 
out for you. 





GEMINI: (May 21-June 20) 
Watch your back. You just never know 
when someone is hunting you with an arm- 
ful of snowballs, yellow ones. 





CANCER: (June 21-July 22) 
Challenge a complete stranger to a 
breakdancing competition, but try to 
avoid getting served. 





LEO: (July 23-Aug. 22) 
You are the best! Hold a get-together for 
friends and family to talk about your 
greatness, maybe they'll even build you a 
shrine. 





VIRGO: (Aug. 23-Sept. 22) 
The words of a wise old bear ring true in 
your everyday life: “Only you can prevent 
forrest fires.” 
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Students mentor Winooski Middle School girls 


SMC women help 
middle-schoolers 
through rough age 


By Jessie Palatucci 
Staff Writer 


An old MOVE program is 
‘receiving new life with the help 
of two first-year students. 

The program pairs girls from 
Winooski Middle School with 
women students from St. 
Michael’s. It is designed to pro- 
vide the young girls with role 
models. The aim is to help them 
academically through tutoring, 
and provide them with friend- 
ships and support. 

The Winooski students and 
mentors met for the first time on 
Feb. 15. 

“We showed them the cam- 
pus and played some getting-to- 
know-you games,” sophomore 
Lauren Bergeron said. “We 
talked about what we like and 
what the girls would like to have 
happen with the program.” 

The program was founded in 
the 1990s when Winooski Middle 
School asked the college to 
arrange a mentoring program 
specifically for girls, MOVE 
director Ann Giombetti said. 
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Photo by Sean Cooley 


Megan Sweeney meets with potential mentoring candidates at the cafe in 


Alliot Hall. 


MOVE did not run the mentoring 
program last fall because they 
were searching for new leaders. 
MOVE restarted the program this 
semester and will continue it into 
next year. 

The new leaders, first-years 
Megan Sweeney and Beatrix 
Schmied, first heard about the 
program through Schmied’s 
involvement as a coordinator in 
the Little Brother, Little Sister 
program. Schmied asked 
Giombetti if she and Sweeney 
could organize it. 

“Our program is quite simi- 
lar to Little’ Brother, Little 
Sister,” Schmied said. “The main 
differences will be that there are 


So Ach Tees, 


Undergraduate 


only female mentors and that we 
plan to do more group activities. 
Other programs do things more 
individually.” 

For Sweeney, the most chal- 
lenging aspect of the program is 
the organization, since she is 
starting the program in the mid- 
dle of the school year. 

“This came up very quickly,” 
Sweeney said. “We want to make 
sure everything is organized and 
each girl is matched well with a 
mentor. The middle school wants 
us to start as soon as possible, 
since it’s late in the year.” 

Choosing the mentors has 
been another challenge. In the 
beginning, they hoped to find at 
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least six St. Michael’s students 
with the time and the qualifica- 
tions to be mentors. They have 
received responses from 20 inter- 
ested students. Of those, 12 will 
be paired with girls from 
Winooski. 

Bergeron heard about the 
program through an e-mail, and 
was excited to join. 

“T have a lot of free time on 
my hands right now and it’s been 
a while since I’ve done volunteer 
work,” Bergeron said. “I’ve real- 
ly missed it. In the past, I have 
worked with little kids, and I’m a 
little nervous about mentoring 
older girls, but it’s a really great 
way to get involved.” 

The mentors meet with the 
students from Winooski 
Tuesdays from 4 p.m. to 6 p.m. 
Girls work one-on-one with a St. 
Michael’s student, who tutors and 
helps them with their homework. 
They are also planning group 
activities, such as trips to the 
movies and bowling. 

Sweeney hopes these kinds 
of group activities will help the 
girls form friendships with each 
other, as well as with their men- 
tors. She wants the group to be 
an outlet for them, and a place 
where they can feel comfortable. 

“Middle school is such a 
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rough age,” Sweeney said. “It’s 
important to have someone to 
talk to through the hard times. I 
hope that the girls will get along 
and form the kinds of relation- 
ships we’re hoping for. We hope 
they will learn as much from it as 
we will and that they will have as 
much fun as we are going to.” 

Sally Howe, a guidance 
counselor at Winooski Middle 
School, has been moved by the 
enthusiasm and care the program 
provides. 

“I’m impressed with the 
commitment of the SMC students 
to service and by how much they 
care about their mentees,” she 
said. “The girls, most of them, 
are always eager for their time 
with their mentors.” 

Howe said this program can 
play a very important part in the 
lives of middle school girls. She 
said it will spend their time in a 
fun and safe way. 

“From my point of view, the 
goal of the mentoring program is 
to involve the girls in a healthy 
relationship, expose them to 
some new activities, give them 
something positive to do,” Howe 
said. “And as a bonus, they get 
help with their school work and 
get exposed to college.” 
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UNDERGRADUATE COURSES - SUMMER 2005 


- Online Courses ; 


ART 

Drawing | (AR 205A) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00- 11:30 a.m., May 23-June 10 
LSR: Artistic Experience 

Drawing | (AR 2058) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 1:00-3:30 p.m., July 5-22 

LSR: Artistic Experience 

Western Calligraphy (AR 313) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 10:00-11:15 a.m., May 23-July 1 
Studio Fee $40. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing (AR 327A) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m., May 24-June 28 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burfington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing (AR 3278) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00- 10:00 p.m., May 24-June 28 
Burfington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Expertence 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing (AR 327C) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

June 30-August 2 

Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St, Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 
Ceramics 1: Wheel Throwing (AR 327D) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00- 10:00 p.m., June 30- August 2 
Burlington City Arts Clay Studio, Main St., Burlington 

Studio Fee $100. LSR: Artistic Experience 


BIOLOGY 

Human Biology in Health and Disease 
(BI 108A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. -12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 

Field Biology: Ecological Concept & Field 
Techniques (BI 110A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:30 p.m. 
May 23-June 10 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 
Ornithology (Bi 335A) - 4cr. 

Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday, 8:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-July 1 


BUSINESS 


International Business 
(BU 271) 

May 23-July 1 

Lab Fee $100. 


BUSINESS 

Financial Accounting (BU 141) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 23 - June 17 
Managerial Accounting (BU 143) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 8:00- 10:30 a.m., June 20- July 15 
Management & Organizational 
Behavior (BU 303) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 8:00 - 10:30 a.m., May 23 - June 17 
LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Managerial Leadership (BU 313) - 3cr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:15 p.m. 

May 23-June 30 

Financial Policies of Corporations 

(BU 315) - 3er. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 3:00-6:15 p.m., May 23 -July 1 


COMPUTER SCIENCE 


Introduction to Computing (CS 101) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:30 a.m. 

Lab: Monday - Friday, 1:00-2:40 p.m. 

May 23-June 10 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


ECONOMICS 

Principles of Macroeconomics 

(EC 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 5:00 - 8:10 p.m. 

May 23 - June 29 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Principles of Microeconomics (EC 103) - 3cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:10 p.m., May 24 - June 30 
LSR: Soctal Setence/Organizational Studies 


JOURNALISM 


Practicum (JO 413A) 
May 23 -June 24 


For more information, call the instructors at 
654.2692 or 654.2442. 


Practicum (JO 413B) 
June 20-July 29 


ENGLISH 


introduction to Literary Studies 
(EN 123) - 4cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:30 a.m.- 12:00 p.m. 

May 23-June 17 

LSR: Literary Studies 

Special Topics in Film (EN 403) - 4cr. 
Tuesday & Thursday, 6:00-9:15 p.m. 

May 24- June 30 

LSR: Literary Studies 


GENDER STUDIES 


Introduction to Gender/Women’s 
Studies (GS 101) - 3cr. 

Monday & Wednesday, 1:00 - 4:00 p.m. 

June 6-July 13 


JOURNALISM 

Writing for Media (JO 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Thursday, 12:20-2:10 p.m., May 30- July 14 
introduction to Digital Film & TV 

(JO 266A) - 3cr. 

Monday, Wednesday & Thursday, 9:20-11:10 a.m. 
May 30-July 1 


MATHEMATICS 

Finite Math (MA 101) - 3cr. 

Tuesday & Thursday, 5:00-8:15 p.m, May 24-June 30 
LSR: Natural/Mathemetice! Sciences 
Elementary Statistics (MA 102) - Scr. 
Monday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:15 p.m. 

May 23-June 29 

LSR: Natural/Mathematical Sciences 


PHILOSOPHY 

Introduction to Philosophical Problems 
(PH 103) - 3cr. 

Monday - Friday, 9:00- 10:15 a.m., June 6-July 15 
LSR: Philosophy 100-level 


POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Introduction to Politics (PO 101) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday & Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

LSR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
American Foreign Policy (PO 203) - 3cr. 
Monday, Tuesday & Wednesday, 5:00-8:10 p.m. 

May 23-June 15 


PSYCHOLOGY 

General Psychology (PS 101) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:00 p.m. 

May 23-June 10 

ESR: Social Science/Organizational Studies 
Social Psychology (PS 250) - 3cr. 
Monday, Wednesday, Friday, 9:00 a.m. - 12:15 p.m. 
May 23-June 17 

LSR: Social Sctence/Organizational Studies 
Ethical Issues in Psychology 

(PS 305) - 3cr. 

Tuesday, Thursday & Friday, 1:00 -4:15 p.m. 

May 23-June 17 


RELIGIOUS STUDIES 


Old Testament (RS 210) - 3cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 - 11:30 a.m., July 5-29 
LSR: Religious Studies 200-level 


THEATRE 

Introduction to Acting (TH 205) - 4cr. 
Monday - Friday, 9:00 a.m.-12:30 p.m. 

May 23-June 10 

LSR: Artistic Experience 


Classes are held on campus unless 
otherwise noted. 


For the most current information and registration forms, stop by the Registrar's Office (Founders 112) or visit 
www.smecvt.edu/summer 
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Access Denied - 


People with disabilities face winter obstacles 


By Laura Bagby 
Staff Writer 


A light snowfall on the night of 
Feb. 12 did not keep St. Michael’s 
sophomore Kyle Presson from his 
plans. In fact, Saturday night snow- 
falls are celebrated by many Vermont 
college students with early morning 
snowball fights and races to test the 
fresh powder on Sunday’s slopes. 
But at 3:30 a.m. on Feb. 13, snow 
took'on a new meaning for Presson. 

On his way home from a night 
with friends, Presson jumped off a 
rock, hoping to tackle one of his 
friends. Instead, he broke his right 
ankle, resulting in surgery that will 
leave him on crutches for 12 weeks. 

“It is really difficult to move 
around campus on crutches,” Presson 
said, “and the ice and snow create 
~even more challenges. Try going 
down an icy slope on crutches. It 
isn’t very easy.” 

The slippery snow and ice blan- 
keting campus make getting from one 
place to another problematic for 
many people, but they create even 
more obstacles for those with disabil- 
ities. 

“Getting around campus in a 
wheelchair is always challenging, but 
is much worse in the winter,” said 
Patrick Standen, professor of philoso- 
phy, who has used a wheelchair since 
a car accident in 1980. “I face many 
obstacles daily. There have been 
times when I have had to shovel the 
handicapped parking spot because the 
plows have pushed the snow from the 





ment, if we don’t reasonably accom- 
modate a handicapped person, that 
person could sue us.” 

The college must make it possi- 
ble for people who are handicapped, 
or people who function differently 
from the mainstream, to move around 
campus during the winter and act as 
they normally would, Cutler said. 

ADA _ accommodations also 
include elevators, special fixtures in 
bathrooms, levered handles on doors 
with less than a seven-and-a-half 
pound pull, and a three-foot clearance 
through doorways. 

“The entire campus can be 
accessed by someone in a wheelchair, 
except the top three floors of 
Founders Hall and the Quad dorms,” 
said Sheryl Fleury, housing coordina- 
tor. “Even these building can be 
accessed by a handicapped person 
who is not in a wheelchair.” 

To aid students who cannot move 
up and down the stairs, Fleury has set 
aside a room on the first floor of Ryan 
Hall to house students with disabili- 
ties, and the college has created hand- 


_icapped accessible units in many of 


the townhouses. 

Presson lives in Cashman Hall. 
“T am really lucky to live in a building 
with an elevator,” Presson said, “but I 
don’t think. that I would move to 
another room if I didn’t.” 

This reluctance to be singled out 
is a major problem facing the col- 
lege’s ability to accommodate those 
in need, Cutler said. Students must 
let the administration know they have 
been hurt to be helped. 


’ Photo by Sean Cooley 
Kyle Presson, on crutches because of a broken ankle, slowly makes his way to class, being careful not 
to slip on the ice-covered pavement. Despite the 24-hour ground crew, Presson and other handicapped 


“Each year Alan Dickinson, the 
head of grounds, revamps his plow 


parking lot into it.” 
Once out of his truck, Standen 


said plowed pathways may not be 
wide enough to safely maneuver a 
wheelchair or they may be covered 
with slush, which creates more diffi- 
culties than ice. 

“I have to carry an extra pair of 
clothes with me because the slush on 
the sidewalks always ends up on me,” 
he said. “It’s frustrating when I have 
to plan my day around which sidewalks 
are cleared or if I will be able to find a 
clean parking spot.” 

Physical Plant workers use several 
types of machinery to clear the roads and 
sidewalks, said Dave Cutler, head of 
Physical Plant. But with Vermont’s unpre- 
dictable winter weather, managing the 
large campus can be difficult. 

“St. Michael’s is a big campus, and it 
is challenging to keep all of the roads and 
paths clear when we have back-to-back 
storms,” Cutler said. “During the winter 
months we have crew on the grounds 24 
hours a day, but there are still times when 
we don’t have enough manpower.” 

Physical Plant uses plows that 
removes snow quickly and machinery that 
scrapes the ice and slush from the pave- 
ment, Cutler said. It is usual practice to 
move the snow out of walkways and from 


&% 
I face many obstacles 


daily. There have been 
times when I have had to 
shovel the handicapped 
parking spot because the 
plows have pushed the 
snow from the parking 
lot into it. 


— Patrick Standen 
professor of philosophy 


parking lots as soon as possible and then 
return to scrape the ice. To prevent: the 
machine from breaking, the scraper blades 
must move slowly across the ground. 

Although clearing the campus after a 
winter storm is time-consuming, the 
Americans with Disabilities Act requires 
the campus remain usable for a person 
with a disability. 

“ADA provides guidelines for accom- 
modating someone permanently or tem- 


students and faculty members, find it difficult to maneuver around campus in the winter, — 





Photo by Sean Cooley 
Kyle Presson works up a sweat as he 
makes his way up the stairs to his class on 
the third floor of Cheray Science Hall. 


porarily handicapped,” Cutler said. “Since 


_ we accept funds from the federal govern- 


schedule so we make sure to plow the 
pathways of those who need it most 


first,” Cutler said, “but we can’t do 


this if we don’t know someone is 
Although Standen appreciates 
the college’s efforts, he doesn’t think 
that he should have to call in his daily 
route to make sure the sidewalks are 
cleared. 

“There have been times when I 
have needed to get somewhere and 
the sidewalk wasn’t cleared, so I 
shoveled my way through the snow,” 
he said. ‘Fortunately, there is usually 
someone walking by who will take 
the shovel and help me out. Maybe 
heated sidewalks or giving more pri- 
ority to scraping the paths would help; 
I am always looking for a better way 
to do this.” 

For the next 12 weeks Presson 
will be taking it easy. 

“T guess that I will get used to ... 
using crutches, I will just be moving 
slower than usual.” 
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The Roots performed to more than 2,200 
people. Ticket sales for the concert were 
equal to the number of tickets sold to the 
Phish concert in 1992. 

















Re J 
Japhy Ryder opens for The Roots concert 
on Feb. 24. “It was exhilarating,” guitar 
player Jeremy Kizina said. 


Photos by Sean Cooley 
The Roots lead singer Tariq ''Black Thought" Trotte gets the crowd going during the band’s two-and-a half hour performance in the Ross Sports Center. 


Japhy Ryder opens for a pumped-up audience 


By Kelly Murphy 
Staff Writer 


As the opening act of the Feb. 24 
concert, Japhy Ryder left the stage to a 
well-deserved round of applause. The 
crowd was just getting warmed up. As 
soon as The Roots hit the stage, the top 
of the Ross Sports Center was ready to 
blow off. 

“This is the best concert they’ ve had 
in my four years,” senior Nick Towne 
said. “It was a lot livelier than other 
years.” 

Director of Student Activities, 
Jennie Cernosia, said 2,200 tickets were 
sold. “We’ve sold as many student tick- 
ets for The Roots as we did for Phish in 
92,” she said. 

The Roots, a hip-hop band from 
Philadelphia, were not the only improve- 
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ment. Even the quality of the opening 
act improved compared to years past. 

“We're thrilled to be allowed to 
have a band like Japhy Ryder open up,” 
Cernosia said. “Either a group already 
has an opening band or they want no one 
else on the play list.” 

Japhy Ryder consists of Will 
Andrews on trumpet, Jeremy Kizina on 
guitar, Pat Ormiston on bass and Jason 
Thime on drums. 

“It was exhilarating,” Kizina said. 
“We kind of have a big following at 
SMC. It was definitely an honor.” 

The crowd swayed to the music, 
causing some students to be knocked to 
the ground, and there was some crowd 
surfing. 

Director of Security Peter Soons 
was concerned about injuries. “The 
object is to get through the concert with- 
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out any injuries,” he said. 

To make sure the enthusiastic crowd 
did not get out of hand, the entire securi- 
ty staff, two Colchester police and the 
men’s hockey team guarded the stage. 

Despite a few minor injuries and 
post-concert fight between two women, 
the concert ran smoothly, Soons said. 

“In the end, the night went pretty 
well,” Soons said. “There were no cita- 
tions issued, nobody went to Act One, no 
arrests, all in spite of a crowd much larg- 
er than we have seen for the past few 
campus concerts. Overall, from a public 
safety standpoint, I would say the event 
was a success.” 

As the lights went up after the final 
song, drum sticks were tossed into the 
eager crowd and the band members 
remained to sign autographs. Knuckles, 
the percussionist for The Roots, sat on a 


speaker and stayed long after the other 
band members left the stage to sign auto- 
graphs for anyone who asked. 

The Roots said they enjoyed per- 
forming at the college. “I thought it was 
fun, an energetic crowd that was into the 
music,” Knuckles said. “It was a pleas- 
ure to perform at St. Michael’s.” 

St. Michael’s students enjoyed The 
Roots but would have liked to see them 
perform longer. “It was a good show, 
but I wish they came back on stage to do 
an encore,” sophomore Eric Libby said. 

When the crowd cleared, the gymna- 
sium floor was covered with crushed 
beer cans, empty flasks, pieces of cloth- 
ing, student identification cards, a cell 
phone or two, and a lone Birkenstock. 
“There will be a lot of mass e-mails 
going around tomorrow,” Cernosia said. 
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Excuse me, President Summers > 


president of Harvard University suggest- 
ed that, “Innate differences in sex may 
explain why fewer women succeed in science 
and math careers.” Differences? Yes, 


|: January, Lawrence H. Summers, the 


President Summers, I firmly agree with you 
that there are biological differences between 
men and women, but to imply that women are 
less intelligent in these occupational fields is 
your personal attitude, not something that will 
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ever gain any sort of 
definitive answer. 

The position Summers 
holds is one that several 
others on this campus 


CO 





also seem to have. I’ve 

come across male peers 

who have reiterated 

their feelings about 

what women roles 

should and should not nme 
entail. 


Now, that’s my first problem. Roles. Where 
do these supposed “tasks” come from and 
why do some people still feel the need to 
maintain such stereotypical ideals? 

Women didn’t get the right to vote until 
1920. This human right was maintained only 
as a privilege for those who owned property. 
The Equal Pay Act was passed in 1963, which 
made it illegal to pay women less than men 
for the same job, yet to this day women are 
still paid several cents less to every man’s 
dollar. This Act was enacted yet never 
enforced. In 1972, Congress passed Title IV 
of the Higher Education Act, which stated, 
“No person in the United States shall, on the 
basis of sex, be excluded from participation 
in, be denied the benefits of, or be subjected 
to discrimination under any education pro- 
gram or activity.” 





A casual blackout for 


very Thursday, the day the weekend 
Hees here at St. Michael’s, students 

often exchange. the same questions: 
What are you doing tonight? Are you going 
out? Where’s the party? These questions are 
usually met with the same typical answer: I’m 
getting wasted. I don’t care where, and I don’t 
care how, but wasted is what I’m going to be. 
Thirsty Thursdays are a 
valuable part of the 
week for many students 
because they just can’t 
seem to wait the extra 
day until Friday. Noses 
to the grindstone all 
week cause levels of 
stress to build, leading 
students to begin their 
weekends early almost 
every week. 

Thursday serves as a 
springboard into the last 
day of the week, where 
students typically drink to excess of two, 
maybe three days in a row, leaving them- 
selves either sick or exhausted when it comes 
time for class Monday morning. Recovery 
day, called Sunday by laymen, is as crucial to 
the college student’s week. So, what causes 
hardworking and overachieving bookworms 
and die-hard academics like the students here 
at St. Michael’s, to drink until they black out 
every weekend? 

“T black out every weekend because I don’t 
want to break the trend. I’ve done it every 
weekend so what makes this weekend so spe- 
cial that I shouldn’t black out?” junior Kevin 
Dwyer said. 

There are many other theories, and numer- 
ous groups that claim to have the answer. A 





Doug 
Early 


recent’ stady performed” on 106 ‘students “at ~~ 


Outraged female professors from Harvard 
took great offense to President Summers’ 
statement. Mary C. Waters, chairwoman of 
the sociology department, said, “If you were 
a woman scientist and had two competing 
offers and knew that the president of Harvard 
didn’t think that women scientists were as 
good as men, which one would you take?” 

I ask you, President Summers, shouldn’t 
you, of all people, be striving to recruit more 
female students and professors into these 
fields of your college, rather than.pushing 
them away? ; 

These differences he spoke of spread 
beyond the classroom and into the home. 
Although I was not raised with a stay-at- 
home mother, I have a lot of respect for those 
couples who are able to do it. Ifa couple can 
afford to have one parent working to support 
their family and the other’s job is raising the 
kids, all the power to them. But, what is the 
automatic assumption to this theory? That the 
one going to work every day is the man and 
the one staying at home is the woman. This 
system has been ingrained into our society for 
too many years. 

Women have, throughout history, always 
been treated as the weaker sex, and were 
expected to serve their husbands and children, 
whenever needed. When will the time come 
when women are actually truly equal in the 
work place and at home? 

While talking about this topic throughout 
the semester, in classes and conversations 
with friends, there was a definite discrepancy 
between the female point of view and the 
male. Some of the men were pretty neutral 
when it came to gender roles in the household 
and their personal.opinions, but others.were 
very adamant that they didn’t want their 
future wife to work, regardless of her career 
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I black out every weekend 
because I don’t want to 

break the trend. I’ve done 

it every weekend so what 
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black out? 
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Duke University found that students actually 
thought they were casually having only four 
or five drinks, when in reality, students gener- 
ally grossly under-estimate the amount of 
alcohol in any given mixed drink by dn aver- 
age of 80 percent. This could mean that a stu- 
dent may have had only four rum-and-Coke’s, 
while actually consuming 10 times the 
amount of alcohol according to the standard 
amount in a “typical” drink. Clearly, the folks 
at Duke believe that most college students do 
not set out to get completely obliterated, but 
rather they think they are drinking in modera- 
tion when they are actually on the way to 
being in the bag. 

In sharp contrast, senior Conor Fritz takes 
a different approach. He said St. Michael’s 
students drink that much alcohol intentional- 
ly to “stay warm” in the frigid northern 
Vermont weather, and also “to try and hook 
up and not remember it.” 

Junior Pete Hussey agreed with Fritz’ idea 
and said, “If it doesn’t work out, I just drink 
more. Eventually I just black out and go to 
bed-alone, but-sometimes it works out.” 


and salary. What is this saying? That no mat- 
ter how hard a woman has to work to get to 
where she is in her occupation, she has to give 
up everything to stay at home with the chil- 
dren just because her husband was too inse- 
cure to handle his wife being his equal? The 
women, on the other hand, had a different 
approach to this theory. They thought every 
woman should be able to support herself 
financially throughout her life. This way, 
when the day comes when she realizes those 
late nights her husband had at the office were 
spent with the 24-year-old secretary, she can 
leave with the kids without hesitation, live on 
her own, collect alimony and live happily 
ever after with the pool boy. 

So, I thank you, Mr. Summers, for open- 
ing my eyes to your true feelings about 
female intelect. I would have thought that 
the administration you represent would be a 
bit more disappointed with you, but I guess 
the mild slap-on-the-wrist tactic is the the 
method they chose to punish you with 
instead. 


Contact Kate Ouellette at 
kouellette@smcvt.edu 


_ If you would like: x 
__ umn for The Defender reveai 
the inside scoop of college life, 





__ sports, dating, academics, poli- 
tics or your take on Newton's 
Third Law e-mail Kate Ouellette at 

|. kouellette@smevt.edu 
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This begins to get at the core issue driving 
men and women alike to drink excessively 
here at St. Michael’s — pursuit of the oppo- 
site sex. 

‘Alcohol clearly lowers inhibitions and can 

make even the most shy people loud and out- 
going until Monday morning comes and they 
recede back into their tortoise. shell. It gives 
the shy guy with no chance the bravery to talk 
to the young lady he has had on a pedestal but 
couldn’t seem to find the words when he was 
sober. Blacking out gives students the ability 
to escape from the real world and step into a 
world of fiction. Students can say what they 
want, be who they want, do whatever they 
please, and if they don’t remember it in the 
morning, all the merrier. 
Blacking out opens doors to things that would 
otherwise never be possible for a kid who got 
1560 on his SATs (well, this isn’t Harvard, he 
probably got a 1280) and still sleeps with a 
diaper on in case he wets the bed. 

In the world of the casual blackout, school- 
work doesn’t exist. Neither do hard-ass pro- 
fessors or angry parents. It is a total escape, 
a transcendence that even Plato himself could 
be proud of. And in these times of personal 
empowerment, students have only fleeting 
concerns of what lies ahead when the real 
world returns on Monday. The weekend is a 
chance for students to take a break from real- 
ity, and alcohol is the catalyst for the reaction. 
While some argue that there really is nothing 
casual about a casual blackout, I’ll stick with 
what has worked for college kids for decades. 
Pass me a beer — or 12. 


Contact Doug Early at 
dearly@smcvt.edu 





Here’s to 
the seniors 


his is my love song for, 
[T= ode to, my ballad to 

the class of ’05. Recently 
I discovered the senior class is 
graduating in May. Who knew? 
And_ while 
I’ve tried to 
persuade. 
some of the 
seniors to 
stick around 
an extra 
SEMIeESteE. 
the idea has- 
n't really 
flown. “Hi, 
Mom, can Ar 
you —_ just Scully 
make _ out 
another 
check to SMC? Arly’s not ready 
to let go.” 

But let go I must. And since I 
doubt many people are going to 
want to walk across the stage to 
pick up their diploma with me 
clinging to their legs screaming, 
“No! Don’t go! You can’t go!” 
I’m just making the most of the 
time fate gave us. 

The seniors have been remi- 
niscing lately and deciding what 
theyll miss most about SMC. 
I’ve been doing the same, col- 
lecting memories and tidbits to 
tie me through the next two 
years. And, as always, it’s the lit- 
tle things that matter most. 

Thanks to you seniors, we 
now know the art of packing 20 
people around an Alliot table. 
Trays turned sideways, chairs 
artfully arranged to make sure 
everyone gets a prime position to 
talk about random topics that 
leads us into uncontrollable fits 
of laughter. 

The townhouses won’t be the 
same without your friendly 
faces, but we’ve learned how 
many people can crowd into 
them without breaking the fire 
code. We’ll forever be grateful 
for this wisdom. Dance parties 
are the best when you can actual- 
ly breathe, shake, stretch and let 
it go without getting an elbow to 
the face. You understand that 
leaving the lights on doesn’t 
always have to be a bad thing. 

Friendly is an understatement 
when it’s used to describe your 
class with surprise attacks on 
campus, yelling, “Hey, gor- 
geous!” and planting a smooch 
on both cheeks. It won’t hit me 
until next year when I realize 
you’ve already graduated. So 
before this turns into a cheesy 
Hallmark card, I’m just going to 
say, gentlemen and ladies, you 
will be missed. 

And when you leave, I can’t 
promise that I won’t be clinging 
to your legs, saying “No! Don’t 
go! You can’t go!” After all, the 
only reason I won’t be doing this 
in May is out of courtesy for 
your mom and the graduation 
pictures. 


COLUMNS 





Contact Arly Scully at 
ascully@smevt.edu 
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2 
Wednesday 


Lecture. St. Michael’s presents 
Women’s History Month 
Centennial Lecture. Dr. Aline 
Paris, assistant professor of reli- 
gious studies, speaking on “Silent 
Voices: The Women Religious in 
St. Michael’s History” in St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room at 
noon. 


Showcase Lounge. 

Higher Ground presents The 
Double Carrigan. $12 advance, 
$14 day of show. Doors open at 
7 p.m. Show starts at 8 p.m. All 
ages welcome. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Jah Thunder the Prophecy 
Band Itation Sound. $20 
advance, $22 day of show. Doors 
open at 8 p.m. Show starts at 9 
p.m. 18 and older welcome. 


3 
Thursday 


Discussion. St.  Michael’s 
- Spirituality and the Intellectual 
Life Committee presents a talk by 
Robert Nash, UVM professor in 
the department of integrated pro- 
fessional studies, speaking on 
“Taking the World by the Throat: 
Helping College Students to 
Create Religio-Spiritual 
Meaning” in the Farrell Room 
St. Edmund’s Hall, noon. 


Concert Series. St. Michael’s 
presents Centennial Humanities 
Concert Series: The Quartetto di 
Venezia with pianist Paul Orgel, 
in McCarthy Arts Center at 7:30 
p.m. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Martin Sexton and Jill 
Souble. $16 advance, $18 day of 
show. Doors open at 8 p.m. 
Show starts at 9 p.m. 18 and 
older. 


Showcase Lounge. 
Higher Ground presents Eddie 
from Ohio. $12 in advance, $14 
day of show. Doors open at 7 
p.m. Show starts at 8 pm. 18 
and older welcome. 


Comedy. Hoehl Studio Lab at 
the FlynnCenter presents standup 
comedy for women. Thursdays 
from March 3- April 7, 6:15 - 
8:15 p.m. $90/ 6 weeks of 
instruction. 


4 
Friday 


Lecture. St. Michael’s College 
philosophy department offers a 
centennial lecture by Vanessa 
Rumble, associate professor of 
philosophy at Boston College, on 
“Steps Toward a Qualified 
Autonomy: Perspectives on 
Kierkegaard’s Relation to 
German Idealism.” Farrell Room 
St. Edmund’s Hall, 4 p.m. 


Roy Hanes brings jazz to a boil on March 11 at 8 p.m. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Assembly of Dust. $16 in 
advance, $18 day of show. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show 
starts at 9 p.m. 18 and older _ 
welcome. 


Showcase Lounge. Fattie B 
presents Way Back at the 
Higher Ground. $5 at the door. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. 18 and 
older welcome. 


Dancing. The department of 
fine arts and modern languages 
present a workshop of spanish 
dances from Flamenco to group 
folk dances led by Nancy 
Sedgwick. All events are free . 
and open to the public. Noon - 
2 p.m. Y 


5 
Saturday 


Seminar. St. Michael’s College 
continues the philosophy depart- 
ment Centennial Celebration 
with a seminar by Vanessa 
Rumble, associate professor of 
philosophy at Boston College. 
Durick Library special coHec- 
tions. 9:30 a.m. 


Celtic Concert. Celtic 
Celebration Concert in the St. 
Michael’s chapel at 7 p.m. with 
Cape Breton and fiddler Jerry 
Holland. $15 donations to bene- 
fit Celtic Arts Alliance and Philip 
Newell Retreat. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents the Steve Kimock Band. $17 


in advance, $20 the day of the 


show. 
Show starts at 9 p,m. 
older welcome. 


Doors open at 8 p.m. 
18 and 


Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground presents Peter Prince & 
Moon Boot Lover, and Paranoid 
Social Club. $8 in advance, $10 
day of show. Doors open at 7 
p.m. Show starts at 8 p.m. All 
ages welcome. 





Flynn hosts 
orchestral ensemble 


u 
Photo from the FlynnCenter 
Wayne Horvitz brings orchestral 
ensemble to the Flynn MainStage 
on March 5 at 8 p.m. 





Orchestra. Composer Wayne 
Horvitz presents his new orches- 
tral ensemble at the Flynn 
MainStage at 8 p.m. Tickets for 
the event are $31 and $26 and are 
available at the Flynn Tix 
Regional Box Office window at 
153 Main St. Burlington. 
863-5966 


6 
Sunday 


Concert Series. The music 
department presents its 
Centennial Concert Series: Peter 
Burroughs and Carlos Rodriguez, 
in the McCarthy Arts Center at 4 
p.m. 


Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground presents the VT 
Connection featuring Rhino 
Hino, A-DOG, Demus, Nastee. 
$8 in advance, $10 day of show. 
Doors open at 9:30 p.m. Show 
starts at 10:30 p.m. Project Haiti 
Benefit, in association with Bella 


MO canto Wet 


Photo from the FlynnCenter 


Foundation. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Ryan Cabrera. Tickets are 
$25. Doors open at 6:30 p.m. 
Show starts at 7:30 p.m. All 
ages welcome. 


f 
Monday 


Question and Answer. 
St.Michael’s College presents 
“The Law and the Student: 
What you should know.” A 
panel of experts answer stu- 
dents questions in the McCarthy 
Arts Center at 6 p.m. 


Mass. St. Michael’s College 
celebrates a Spanish Mass in the 
chapel at 7:30 p.m. 


8 
Tuesday 


Celebration. St. Michael’s 
College presents a celebration of 
International Women’s Day with 
reflections on the global status of 
women in a panel discussion by 
students, faculty and staff in St. 
Edmund’s Hall, Farrell Room at 
4 p.m. 
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PaPA FRANK’S 


Authentic Italian Food At Reasonable Prices 


Pizza e Calzones e Hot Subs e Pasta Dishes e Soups e Chili e Salad e Antipasto e Connoli e Spumoni 


Now Taking Reservations for Large Parties - Sunday thru Thursday 


Papa Frank’s Italian Restaurant 


ST. MICHAEL’S STUDENTS TAKE 


YOUR NEXT 
ORDER 


We Accept the Knightcard 
Valid every day. Not valid for delivery. 


13 West Center Street, Winooski ™ Monday-Saturday | lam-10pm; Sunday 4pm-9pm 
For Take-out Call: 655-2423 ™ For Delivery ‘Call: 865-FOOD 


Spelling Bee. St. Michael’s 
College presents a Centennial 
Celebration Spelling Bee for 
Literacy cosponsored by the 
Vermont Humanities Council in 
McCarthy Arts Center from 9 
a.m. to 1. p.m. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents Atmosphere with band 
P.O.S. of Doomtree and 
Grayskull. $16 in advance $18 
day of the show. Doors open at 8 
p.m. Show starts at 9 pm. 18 
and older welcome. 





South Indian Music. St. 
Michael’s presents a performance 
of South Indian classical music 
maestro, Sangeet Samrat 
Chitraveena Ravikiran in 
McCarthy Arts Center at 7 p.m. 

Showcase 


Lounge. Higher 


- Ground presents Jon Cleary and 


Grace Potter & the Nocturnals. 
$14 in advance, $16 day of the 
show. Doors open at 7p.m. 
Show starts at 8 p.m. All ages 
welcome. 


I] 
Friday 


Showcase Lounge. Higher 
Ground presents Steve Forbert. 
$13 in advance, $15 day of the 
show. Doors open at 7 p.m. 
Show starts at 8 pm. 18 and 
older welcome. 


Concert. Higher Ground pres- 
ents The Samples, Luke Eriksen 
and Johari Window. $13 in 
advance, $15 day of the show. 
Doors open at 8 p.m. Show starts 
at 9 p.m. All ages welcome. 


A Tribute to Jazz. - Drummer 
Roy Haynes comes to the Flynn 
MainStage at 8 p.m. Tickets for 
event are $39, $33, and $27 and 
can be purchased at the Flynn Tix 
Regional Box Office window at 
153 Main St. Burlington. 
863-5966. 
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Coach Donovan improving Lady Purple Knights 


Persistence 


pays off for 
hoekey coach 


By Haven Quinn 
Staff Writer 


Five years ago St. Michael’s 
hired Chris Donovan to become 
the first head coach of the 
women’s varsity ice hockey 
team. Donovan was brought in to 
tackle the challenge of putting the 
former club team on the map. 

Donovan said he takes great 
pride in seeing his players 
become better. 

“The program becomes 
strong by getting the word out 
that even though we are not win- 
ning a lot, the organization of our 
program is well done,” he said. 
“Tt is a challenge building a pro- 
gram, but I love it.” 

Growing up in Braintree, 
Mass., Donovan played for 
Archbishop Williams High 
School and then went on to play 
at Norwich University. He cap- 
tained the Norwich Cadets his 
senior year. Donovan was an 
assistant coach for the St. 
Michael’s men’s team from 1991 
to 1994. The only way to get a 
head coaching job was to make 
the jump to women’s hockey. He 
left men’s hockey and coached 


teenage women’s teams to gain 
experience in the style of play 
before moving to the collegiate 
level. 

“T started coaching 13-year- 
old girls and I kept moving up,” 
Donovan said. “I gathered three 
years of experience and took the 
job at St. Michael’s.” 

Since Donovan became 
coach of the Purple Knights, the 
team has grown from 15 skaters 
to 30. 

This year the team has won 
six games, the most compiled in 
team history. It has also scored 
more goals than last year, helping 
to compete with some of the top 
teams in the ECAC East. 





; Photo by Sean Cooley 
Coach Chris Donovan has led St. Michael’s to six victories this season. 


“We have gotten better this 
year,” Donovan said, “but so has 
everyone else. We will continue 
to get better because of the play- 
ers coming in.” 

More girls are starting to 
play at a younger age, creating a 
bigger pool of players to recruit 
from, Donovan said. This year 
Donovan has 11 first-year players 
on the team, five of whom were 
recruited. 

_ This year Donovan has intro- 
duced more game play systems, 
which his team has adapted to 


well. Although he says the team’ 


needs to be more consistent using 


_ the systems for three periods, the 


progression is visible. He has 





noticed that the players are 
becoming better skaters. 
Donovan tries to keep the women 
moving so there is no standing 
around. 

“T’ve learned that I have to 
give more reasons why we do the 
drills we do,” Donovan said. “T 
need to state the reasons why 
these drills will improve us.” 

Sophomore Ashley McGrath 
said because of Donovan’s expe- 
rience he is good at teaching and 
showing his players what to do. 

“IT have become a better 
player under him,” McGrath said. 
“If you come to our practices or 
games you can see that we are 
getting better. Donovan has got- 
ten us to a point where we can 
play against anybody.” 

Senior captain Holly BrandL 
said it has been a valuable learn- 
ing experience playing for 
Donovan both on and off the ice. 

“Coach doesn’t solve our 
problems for us,” BrandL said. 
“He wants us to learn about them 
ourself and try to figure things 
out on our own.” 

As in any sport, when play- 
ing on a losing team, morale 
tends to die down. Donovan said 
he has tried to keep the players 
more focused and not to lapse 
into a “lethargic mode.” 

Donovan is known for creat- 
ing what his players call 
“Chrisisms.” 

“Coach always uses quotes 
to motivate us,” senior Meg 


Lyons said. “He is always com- 
ing up with his own quotes to 
inspire us.” 

Donovan has a basket of 
papers with different quotes in 
his office. One paper has the 
word A-T-T-I-T-U-D-E written 
vertically and a motivational 
word for each letter. 

“I did this last week before 
one of our games out of the 
blue,” Donovan said. “At this 
level, players should be able to 
prepare themselves for games, 
both mentally and physically.” 

“T can give them the tools, 
but they need to find out what 
motivates them,” Donovan said. 
“My son said that if he isn’t pre- 
pared before a game, a coach’s 
five-minute speech isn’t going to 
work.” ; 

Donovan’s responsibilities 
transcend the ice arena. He looks 
to meet all of his players? needs. 

“It is a stressful job,” he said. 
“You got to worry about your 
players’ academics, whether or 
not they’re eating right, and 
whether you’re giving them the- 
individual attention when they 
need it. I worry that I might miss 
the time when a player needs me 
and I will say something at the 
wrong time.” 

The women lost. 9-2 to St. 
Anselm in the ECAC East open 
semifinal game on Feb. 26. The 
team lost 9-2 against Sacred 
Heart University on Feb. 27 to 
end its playoff run. 


Skiers and boarders hit the rails with tricks 


St. Michael's 
riders hit up 
third Rail Jam 


By Ryan Dulude 


Staff Writer 
Members of the St 
Michael’s Snowboard ' Club 


attended the third annual Line 
Skis Downtown Rail Jam on Feb. 
12. The event took place on the 
waterfront at the boftom of. 
College Street in Burlington. 
About 100 skiers and snowboard- 
ers attended. 

Riders lined up by a steep 


"jump that ran down a snow-cov- 


ered street. One side of the street 
had a 28-foot flat bar rail..On the 
other side, Sugarbush Ski Resort 
provided a 12-foot flat box that 
was supported 6 feet off the 
ground by a mound of snow that 
tapered off. 

The city brought in 2 feet of 
snow with dump trucks to cover 
the street for the Rail Jam. Local 
radio station 99.9 The Buzz FM 
provided music. Free items and 
prizes were handed out to specta- 
tors to keep the crowd interested. 
Goggles and transit packs were 
given out at the end of events for 


the best trick for both skiers and 
snowboarders by Line Skis and 
RightSide Productions. 

The Downtown Rail Jam is 
organized each year by Line Skis 
and RightSide Productions, local- 
ly based companies. Sponsors 
that contributed to the event 
included Sugarbush, the Ski 
Rack, Alpine Shop _Ine., 
Technine, and Silver Cartel. 

Junior George Hayes,. co- 
president of the Snowboard Club 
at St. Michael’s, was impressed 
with the event this year. 

“I thought it was a lot cooler 
than last year’s event,” he said. 
“It seemed like they had more 
money and sponsorships. They 
also had a DJ, which made it a lot 
better.” 

Junior Timothy Long, the 
other co-president of the 
Snowboard Club, was Satisfied 
with the event. 

“The Rail Jam was pretty 
good,” he said. “It had a really 
good atmosphere, and everyone 
had a good time. I think there 
were more rails set up two years 
ago, but overall it was fun.” 

Junior Dan Brown has been 
an intern at Line Skis since 
September and helped organize 
the event this year. 

“IT have a few friends at 
Champlain and UVM who had 





oto by Sean Cooley 
ABOVE: St. Michael’s junior Dan 
Brown helps performers atop a 20 
foot jump. 





RIGHT: UVM student Pat White 
slides across the rail downtown. 


helped organize this in years 


- past,” he said, “so I kind of went 


into it knowing what things need 
ed to be done to make it happen.” 

The eyent required a lot of 
planning, Brown said. Line Skis 
had to work with the city by 
blocking off streets, and had to 
acquire insurance and pay for 
electricity. 

“We pretty much had a spe- 
cific template to work off of for 
what needed to. be accom- 
plished,” he said. “We knew that 
in the end we wanted to have an 
event with a chill atmosphere, 
music to pump up the riders and 


the crowd, and free stuff to give 
away to people as well as some 
prizes in the end.” 

The Rail Jam is meant to be 
open-format, which means any- 
one can join in the fun, Brown 
said. The prizes are meant to 
reward some of the riders who 
perform exceptional tricks. 

Ben Stewart, a first-year at 
UVM, won best trick in the 
snowboarding category when he 
spun a 270-degree turn in the air. 
There were a lot of performers, 
but he said he still enjoyed the 
event. 

“It’s a long line for just one 





’s 
feature that’s rideable,” he said. 


. “Tt’s fun, though. Anytime I get to 


snowboard, I’m all over it.” 

Brown wished he could have 
put more jump options in the Rail 
Jam, but was ultimately satisfied. 

“Of course, I’d have liked to 
have put in some more rails and 
other features we weren’t able to 
get to,” he said. “For the most 
part though, I think it went per- 
fectly well. We achieved what we 
wanted to do in the end, which 
was to make an enjoyable experi- 
ence for everyone.:1 was happy 
how it turned out.” 
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Down-Under bound 


Lacrosse captains headed to Australia 


By Rory Doyle 
Sports Editor 


Two St. Michael’s women’s 
lacrosse players will be playing 
the game like never before this 
summer — internationally. Senior 
captain Jess Anderson and junior 
captain Noel Smith have been 
invited to represent the United 
States in the Down Under 
Lacrosse Cup held in Melbourne 
and Gold Coast, Australia. The 
tournament will take place June 
4-16. 

Anderson and Smith were 
selected in fall 2004 along with 
17 other standout players from 
Division I and II colleges, includ- 
ing women from fellow 
Northeast-10 teams, and players 
from schools across’ the 
Northeast, Middle Atlantic and 
West coast regions. Players 
were chosen by USA Athletes 
International Inc., an organiza- 
tion that gives amateur athletes 
the chance to play in internation- 
al sporting competitions. 

“It’s a wonderful opportuni- 
ty,” St. Michael’s lacrosse coach 
Carla Hesler said. “Traveling 
outside the country to play is 
great. It’s a great opportunity to 
play with other athletes and get to 
know premier players in the con- 
ference.” 

Anderson has been the start- 
ing goalkeeper for the past three 
seasons and last season was 
selected to the Northeast-10 All- 
Conference Second Team. Smith 
also was named to the NE-10 All- 
Conference Second Team 
because of her strong play as a 
defender and midfielder. 

“At first I didn’t understand 
how I was picked,” Smith said. 
“I was really surprised because I 
thought there was a lot of other 
girls better than me.” 

Both women are looking for- 
ward to the upcoming experi- 
ence. 

“Obviously, it’s really excit- 
ing to do a trip over the summer,” 
Anderson said. “Not everyone 
gets this chance.” 

Coach Michael Daly of 
Stonehill College, who will lead 
the international squad, said 


Smith and Anderson were talent- 
ed players who deserved to be on 
the roster. Daly has led Stonehill 
to the top of the NE-10 in recent 
years and Stonehill has proven to 
be a conference rival for the 
Purple Knights. 

“Of course we are also look- 
ing for good people who will be 
ambassadors of good will for the 
USA on our team, and to repre- 
sent the U.S. well in Australia,” 
Daly wrote in an e-mail -inter- 
view. “Jess and Noel certainly fit 
that description, and we are very 
excited that they will be a part of 
our USA team this summer.” 

The competition will feature 
teams from Australia, Europe and 
Japan. Hesler and Daly said the 
players should expect faster 
game play in Australia. 
Traditionally, the game is played 
in a more aggressive, fast-paced 
style outside of the United States. 

“The competition will be 
stiff,” Hesler said. “The game is 
different overseas because it’s 
very fast and tough. Just to be 
exposed to the game outside of 
the country is exciting.” 

Along with a different brand 
of competition, Anderson and 
Smith will be exposed to an edu- 
cational and cultural experience. 
Daly said the team will explore 
Australian culture within 
Melbourne and the Gold Coast. 
There will be time to surf, swim 
with dolphins and get to know 
athletes from around the world. 





Photos by. Sean Cooley 
Senior Jess Anderson (left) and junior Noel Smith practice drills in 
preparation for the upcoming season. The first game will be March 16. 


One challenge within the 
program is that Anderson and 
Smith are required to raise about 
$3,000 to pay for some of the 
expenses on the trip. Smith plans 
to organizing a youth clinic, and 
Anderson has been discussing 
fund-raising with family and 
friends. 

“They both are coming up 
with some good ideas,” Hesler 
said. “I think it’s great putting 
ideas together to help spread the 
sport. I am really proud of 
them.” 

“Having to raise the money 
was the only thing standing in the 
way, Anderson said. “We obvi- 
ously really wanted to do this 
because representing the U.S. 
overseas is a big deal.” 

The players decided that the 
experience was worth a little 
extra fund-raising work. Not 
only will they be given the rare 
opportunity to play international- 
ly, they will also be learning a lot 
about the game. Smith and 
Anderson are anticipating the trip 
but turning their thoughts 
towards the upcoming season. 

“Our main focus right now is 
definitely our upcoming (St. 
Michael’s) season,” Anderson 


said, “but Noel will return after 
learning so much and contribute 
to the St. Michael’s program.” 
The Purple Knights will 
open the 2005 season against 
Limestone College in Hilton 
Head, S.C., on March 16. 
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BRIGID HEGARTY 


Why chosen by The Defender: 
Came off the bench to lead St. 
Michael's with 19 points in a 71- 


64 win over The College of St. Rose 


High school: Central Catholic 
High. 


Started playing: Around 8. 


Why SMC: Definitely the location 
and reputation. 


Team strength: The team cama- 
raderie. We had a young team 
with a lot of new girls. 


Favorite SMC memory: It’s a 
toss-up between beating 
Merrimack freshman year and 


EEK 


AIC this year. 


In your free time: Hang out with 
my friends and teammates. 


Favorite music: Rap and 80s. 


Favorite TV show: “The Amazing 
Race.” 


Favorite food: Chinese. 
Plans for after graduation: 


Hopefully teaching in Boston 
and getting my master’s. 


are kicking around 





KNIGHT 


By Rory Doyle 





A losing reputation 


There is a lot of losing 
going on in our athletic pro- 
grams, It may sound harsh, but 
most of our athletic teams just 
aren't cutting it. Is it time to 


- start thinking about some seri- 


ous changes to the school’s ath- 
letic policies? Why are so 
many Purple Knights losing? 
These are difficult questions to 
answer, but here’s my stab at it. 

St. Michael’s is an institu- 
tion that has recently been con- 
cerned with building a better 
reputation. Dollar after dollar is 
being dumped into all sorts of 


‘things to improve the college’s 


image, but athletics are. being 
neglected. One of the biggest 
problems with St. Michael’s 
reputation is that in essence, it is 
a “floating” school when it 
comes to athletics. The pro- 
grams are floating because they 
are not given the opportunity to 
form a solid base. It’s time to 
start building some winning 
teams from the bottom up. 

If you want to draw talent- 
ed athletes to St. Michael’s, 
there should be something to 
brag about. Division II is the 
no-man’s land of college athlet- 
ics. Does anyone outside the 


_ Division II institutions really 


care about results? I have seen 
more dedication and excitement 
in local Division III athletics 
than the hovering Division II 
competition. Think about it. 
What is the one school St. 
Michael’s would hate to lose to, 
no matter what the sport? There 
is none. You don’t have to be a 
Division I school to have a 
rival. Look at the intense com- 
petition between smaller New 
England schools such as 
Bowdoin, Bates and Colby. 
How will St. Michael’s ever 
have a hated rival if its teams 
losing 
against “just another team?” I 
think a lot of our teams could 
make a solid run in the compet- 
itive Division III conferences. 

It isn’t likely that St. 
Michael’s will ever change to 
Division III because of geo- 
graphic location, which is a 
shame. NESCAC, the. confer- 
ence that includes Middlebury, 
Williams, Colby, Bates and 
Bowdoin, is not looking to 
expand. Joining the NESCAC 
would make the most sense if 
St. Michael’s were to move to 
Division III. The school has 
made attempts in the past. 
Because this is not an option, 
it’s time the athletic department 
figure out some ways to make 
the most of our Northeast-10 
existence. 

Is it just me, or does it seem 
like all the athletic department 
cares about is basketball? Why 
is that? They seem to be two of 
the most struggling programs 
lately, and it’s not as if the 
school has to add more bleach- 
ers to Ross to make room for 
the fans. Let’s face it. St. 
Michael’s basketball just isn’t 


what it used to be. It isn’t news 
to anyone that the basketball 
programs here get the most 
attention. 

The NE-10 takes pride in 
being a competitive basketball 
conference. Every school in the 
NE-10 offers 10 “full-boat” 
scholarships for both the men’s 
and women’s basketball teams. 
St. Michael’s happens to be one 
of the only schools that offers 
athletic scholarships to its bas- 
ketball athletes alone. The col- 
lege pays $635,700 annually for 
tuition, room and board for the 
20 players receiving scholar- 
ships on the teams. These-play- 
ers also receive stipends for the 
cost of their books. Why are the 
basketball programs getting so 
much money, not succeeding 
and not drawing crowds to the 
games? 

Shouldn’t -the school be 
offering money to a variety of 
sports to attract quality athletes? 
This would give St. Michael’s 
the reputation it’s looking for. 
The athletic department says it 
would be difficult to decide 
where athletic scholarships 
would go considering the 
school offers 21 varsity sports. 
Perhaps it would be difficult to 
draw the lines for splitting 
scholarship money, but a little 
distribution would definitely 
make St. Michael’s sports more 
attractive. Maybe the college 
doesn’t realize athletics are 
important to students. 

A few of other things con- 
fuse me about the athletics at St. 
Michael’s. So much money 
goes into basketball that athletic 
budgets for other teams are 
miniscule. How weak it must 
seem to prospective athletes 
when St. Michael’s coaches 
have to tell them they have no 
money to offer. The ski team is 
a great example. You would 
think the college could come up 
with a bigger budget for the ski 
team considering the school’s 
location. First-year skiers could 
pay up to $3,500 to cover equip- 
ment and season fees. 

Look at the baseball team. 
Talk about floating. It is an 
independent team that has no 
affiliation with an official 
NCAA conference. Basically, 
the team has to beg other 
schools to schedule games. 
What exactly is the team com- 
peting for at the end of the sea- 
son? Not.a division title, that’s 
for sure. It has have to prove to 
the NCAA that it deserves to be 
invited to a league tournament. 
This is no easy task when you 
are independent 

Fixing these problems 
would be no easy task. You 
can’t just make drastic changes 
overnight. The school should 
think about making changes 
progressively. Otherwise, St. 
Michael’s is going to continue 
to struggle for a better reputa- 
tion. 
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SCOREBOARD 





For up-to-date scores, call the 
SMC sports hot line at 
(802) 654-2SMC 


Women’s Basketball 
(8-18, 5-17 NE-10) 


2/16 
SMC 59, Bryant 61 


2/19 
SMC 52, S. Conn. State 63 
2/22 
SMC 71, St. Rose 64 


Men’s Basketball 
(7-20, 4-18 NE-10) 


2/16 
SMC 64, Bryant 96 
2/19 
SMC 74, S. Conn. State 84 
2/22 
SMC 77, St. Rose 85 


Mien’s Ice Hockey 
(8-15-2, 3-14-2 
ECAC East, 4-1-0 
NE-10) 


2/18 
SMC 1, Middlebury 4 

2/19 

SMC 2, Williams 8 
2/23 

SMC 5, Franklin Pierce 2 

3/2 

NE-10, Semifinals 
TBA 


Women’s Ice Hockey 
(6-19-0, 4-15-0 
ECAC East) 


2/19 
SMC O, RIT 7 
2/20 
SMC O, RIT 7 
2/26 
SMC 2, St. Anselm 9 
2/27 


Skiing 


2/18-19 
Williams Carnival 
Oth of 11 
2/25-26 
EISA Championship 
9th of 19 
3/9-12 
NCAA Championship 
hosted by Vermont 
(Stowe Mountain Resort) 


Swimming 


2/18-20 
New England Regional 
Women: 3rd of 22 
Men: 8th of 14 
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Seniors bid farewell to SMC b-ball 


By Rory Doyle 
Sports Editor 


The men’s and women’s bas- 
ketball teams hosted the final 
games of the season against The 
College of St. Rose on Feb. 22. 
The games marked the end of a 
career for four Purple Knights. 
Senior captains Julia Boynton 
and Nia Campos led the women 
to a 7-point victory in their final 
game. Men’s. captains Eric 
Swiezynski and Kyle Dietrich 
battled to a heart-breaking 8- 
point loss in their last game at 
Ross Sports Center. 

Family, friends and fans 
applauded the seniors before the 
start of both games. Swiezynski 
received a loud ovation after it 
was announced he had played in 
every game for the past three sea- 
sons, as well as reaching the 
1,000-point plateau. 

“It was a great feeling,” 
Swiezynski said. “My father has 
always been there for me, and to 
be able to have my father come 
out on the court with me was a 


great feeling.” 

A large turnout of fans 
attended the last games to pay 
tribute to both teams. Fans held 
signs and wore the St. Michael’s 
purple and gold. In one section 
of the bleachers a sign read 
“Good Job Seniors.” The crowd 
also recognized Dawana Whyte, 
the sole senior cheerleader gradu- 
ating from the squad. 

“Pretty much going into it, I 
thought it would be a little more 
emotional than it was at the 
time,” Boynton said. “I was just 
happy to be there and celebrate 
with the team one last time.” 

The women’s team played 
well against St. Rose to win the 
game with a 16-4 rally. The story 
of the game was three-point 
shooting as the team finished 8- 
for-13. Junior Brigid Hegarty led 
the way for the Purple Knights 
with 19 points on a 5-for-7 night 
from behind the arc. Hegarty 
sank four 3-pointers in the first 
half. Sophomore Jevy Rayner 
also put up big numbers with 18 
points and six rebounds. 


The second half featured five 
lead changes and four ties in a 
tight finish. Hegarty sank her 
final three-pointer with 1:31 
remaining in the game to seal the 
victory for St. Michael’s. The 
final score was 71-64. The team 
finished the season 8-18. 

Campos said winning the 
last game of her career “was just 
awesome.” 

“Tt was everything I wanted 
it to be,” she said. “It’s such a big 
part of your life for four years, 
and all of a sudden it’s just over. 
I was just watching the minutes 
tick away.” 

The men’s game featured a 
similar style of play with lots of 
three-point shooting and a tight 
second half. St. Michael’s put up 
a good effort against St. Rose, the 
No. 2 seed in the upcoming 
Northeast-10 playoffs. 

The game started with hot 
shooting for both teams. Four 
performers for St. Michael’s kept 
the team in the lead for mést of 
the game, but lost the lead a few 
minutes into the second half. 


First-year James  Sorrentine 
scored all of his 18 points from 
beyond the arc by shooting 6-for- 
10. Juniors B.J. Robertson and 
Mike Keating added 17 and 15 
points, respectively. Swiezynski 
finished his career strong with a 
13-point, 6-rebound perform- 
ance. 

The men battled back and 
forth for the lead throughout 
most of the second half. St. Rose 
took the lead for good on a pair of 
free throws with 6:31 to go in the 
game. The tension on faces of 
the fans was evident as the Purple 
Knights struggled to rally. It was 
a close game that say St. 
Michael’s falling short with an 
85-77 loss. The game was an 
accurate portrayal of the men’s 
season: The team fought toathe 
end against every team it played. 
They finished at 7-20. “ 

“It was a good feeling to 
have a lot of people out there for 
the last game,” Dietrich said. “It 
was one of the best turnouts of 
the season. I was really ready to 
go out and play hard.” 


